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ELLIOT A. P. EVANS is Chairman of the Department of Art at Santa Barbara 
College of the University of California. His careful investigation of the East Texas house reveals 


an interesting amalgamation of traditional plan patterns with regional conditi 


s. One 


ders if 





this approach is not fundamental for an understanding of all the domestic architecture of the South. 


THE EAST TEXAS HOUSE) 


The comparatively little known area East Texas, or more 
properly for this discussion, Deep East Texas, offers an 
interesting opportunity to study the development of 
regional building habits. For almost a century this 
forested section, the only one in the vast realm of Texas, 
enjoyed comparative isolation. Not only did a somewhat 
distinctive architecture appear, but an amazingly large 
number of buildings, mostly domestic, survives, and with 
them an interesting vocabulary of building. 

From time to time attention has been directed to one 
or another of the older structures.! Interest, however, has 
focused mostly on historical associations.” Architecture 
has served mainly as a handmaiden to history.* Neverthe- 
less, here flourished the “East Texas House,” as well as 
other more sophisticated forms of 19th century buildings 
and their variants. Each exhibited one or more of the 
noticeable East Texas characteristics, 

East Texas is an area unique in the state. It approxi- 
mates old Nacogdoches County, one of the two oldest 
settled regions in Texas.‘ It comprises about twenty-five 
counties, is roughly triangular in shape, and lies between 
the Louisiana boundary on the east, the Trinity River on 
the west, and a line passing through the cities of Jefferson 
and Tyler on the north. Geographically, it has more in 
common with Louisiana and the Deep South than with 
the rest of Texas.® Its hills are low and rolling, seldom 
rising above 350 feet. The “piney woods” of East Texas 
are the source of building materials and of the regional 
and well-loved form, “The East Texas House.” The 
abundance of fine responsive material has been a strong 
influence on building. 

The climate, too, has been influential. It is warm and 
damp in summer. Occasional snowfalls occur during the 
usually wet winters. The phenomenon of a rapidly south- 
ward-moving cold front known as “The Texas Norther” 
still has some influence on rural building.® It occurs in 
late winter and spring. Autumn is colorful and pleasant. 
Such sudden extremes in climate have led to the desir- 
ability of a house that is easily ventilated, warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 

East Texas is old. It was old even in the days of the 
Republic. Nacogdoches, the present-day cultural center, 


contests with San Antonio the priority of founding date.’ 
Despite early Spanish and Mission establishments, the 
survival of some early Spanish families* and the recent 
spectacular development of the East Texas oil fields,® the 
population element controlling the architectural style 
has been predominantly Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, and 
American-born.’® Many of Stephen F. Austin’s original 
settlers found suitable land in East Texas. The majority 
came from two groups in the older south, each having a 
different architectural background. The people from 
Kentucky and the Tennessee mountains, possibly greater 
in number, were accustomed to wooded country and 
simple building. Individuals from the deeper south, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama—many from planta- 
tion-owning families—brought more sophisticated build- 
ing habits and a predilection for the Greek Revival. 

The typical East Texas House seems to have emerged 
from the tradition of the northern settlers from Tennessee 
and Kentucky (Fig. 1), and to have developed alongside 
another type introduced and built by former residents of 
the deeper south to. which the term “Louisiana” type may 
be applied (Fig. 2). The distinctive type is pioneer, 
rural, but contemporary with and occasionally influenced 
by classical and Greek Revival structures of more archi- 
tectural pretension and urban locations. The East Texas 
type appears to have followed independently a course of 
development much like that in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The East Texas House has for several generations been 
a term accepted locally. It is widespread, affectionately 
regarded by the natives, and quite easily recognized.’? 

It is not always possible to assign dates of building. 
Many are missing entirely. Records too often are silent. 
Approximations could be reached by collating traditions 
with established dates of settlement, buttressed by 
memories of changes following fires, severe storms, good 
or bad crop years, or wars.’* Many families have re- 
mained in or near the same location since the original 
settler built his house. Stability of population and rela- 
tive isolation have strengthened oral traditions which are 
not only interesting in themselves but extremely helpful 
in the absence or deficiency of written records.’ 

Remoteness or comparative isolation of East Texas and 
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the relatively even tempo of existence were also impor- 
tant in developing the East Texas House and in regarding 
it as distinctive. The summer climate did not encourage 
undue exertion or haste during that season. Distances 
were great, and the railroads came late.** The land was 
good, but until the oil discovery, not good enough to 
attract many newcomers for itself alone.** Cities were 
small and widely spaced. The introduction of power 
machinery was delayed. Saw and planing mills appear 
only at the very end of the century.”” Jig saws and lathes 
became available after 1890." The late arrival and 
scarcity of machinery permitted survival of hand methods 
of cutting and dressing lumber in some areas until the 
present day.’® Beautiful exterior and interior detail was 
the result of the carpenter’s tools, skill and taste.” 

The East Texas House remained primarily a rural 
form, based entirely on wood, including even, originally, 
foundations and chimney (Fig. 3). Simple, straight- 
forward and sturdily built, it was conveniently planned 
for the life that was to go on within. Long and low, but 
with air space underneath, well ventilated and well 
adapted to the site,”* the East Texas House served the 
purpose of the original builders and of the succeeding 
generations, so long as the quiet tempc and settled habits 
of the life in the area continued. 

The typical basic plan (Fig. 4) indicates the accepted 
arrangement, sizes, and proportions of the rooms, as well 
as designations still in use.?* The “house” is the original 
unit, usually with porch and ridgepole parallel to the 
road and fairly near it. The single-room house is not 
uncommon.”* Many houses built between 1820 and 1890 
still exist in this primary form.** The chimney is fre- 
quently to the viewer’s left as seen from the road. Addi- 
tions of “hall” and “room-across-the-hall” are, therefore, 
usually anticipated to the right. If these three basic units, 
house, hall, and room-across-the-hall, were constructed at 
one time, the house was called a “double house.” The 
term “doublehouse” or “double log house” is also ap- 
plied to the complete structure, even though the elements 
were erected at different periods.?*> The term “dog trot” 
or “dog run” is recognized but is not favored for the 
double house. Even in the most primitive examples, the 
term “hall” is preferred to “dog-run” or “breeze-way.” 
Two-room houses, however, occur; several survive un- 
changed.** Two-room double houses are not unknown.” 
The very great frontage resulting, however, was seldom 
popular (Fig. 5). 

In addition to the Elliot-Robinson house (Fig. 1), is 
the old Doctor Birdwell home near Mount Enterprise, 
Rusk County, which exists with the original wooden 
foundations and setaside kitchen. The house itself is 
dilapidated and no longer inhabited, but it will continue 
to attract attention because of the importance of the 
Birdwells in East Texas history. 


Story-and-a-half double houses are known as “saddle- 
bags.” An excellent example of this form, one of the. 
oldest and certainly one of the most interesting, is “Forest 
Hill,” near Alto, in Cherokee County (Fig. 6). It was 
built in 1847 by Captain Henry Berryman, is closely 
bound up with the early history of Texas, and is pre- 
served in excellent condition. Slave quarters, out build- 
ings, and sugar kettles are still intact. “Forest Hill” may 
be taken as typical of the larger pioneer East Texas rural 
house in its most fully-developed form.”* 

Two-room, two-story houses are so rare as not to be 
regarded as typical of the region. A full two-story, two- 
room house of average size seemed to have extreme 
height, being only four-fifths as wide as a double house. 
The absence of the hall must have caused inconveniences 
both in circulation and ventilation. The one remaining 
example is in Shelbyville. 

The two-story double house appears to be somewhat 
later than the saddlebag and often somewhat larger.*® 
An excellent example is the Lee residence (c. 1870) in 
Nacogdoches. Perhaps the most famous, however, is the 
old Tucker house (1830-40) at Chireno. It, too, was built 
as a complete unit (Fig. 7). It differs from all other 
East Texas examples in having full two-story porch 
pillars, a balcony and two-story side rooms. It is an 
interesting echo of the plantation style in an essentially 
simple and rural form derived from Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

For the saddlebag house, the two-story double house, 
or the two-room, two-story house, four main rooms, two 
on each floor, are the rule. Extensions of room space on 
the ground floor level had their own particular identifi- 
cations, still current in East Texas (Fig. 4). Rooms added 
across the back and usually half the width of the house 
are called “side rooms.” They are normal extensions and 
in the pioneer tradition did not extend to the second 
floor although some attic space might exist above if the 
house were fairly large. The Tucker house is the notable 
exception. The roof over the side rooms continues the 
length of the house and covers the extension of the hall. 
Side rooms are almost invariably added in pairs to a 
double house. The roofed porch, extending beyond the 
side rooms and the extension of the hall for the full 
length of the house, is fairly common. 

The second extension, in early practice but less com- 
mon than the side rooms, is the “room-on-the-porch.” 
Unlike the side rooms, rooms-on-the-porch are infrequent 
in pairs. The room-on-the-porch is usually the full width 
of the porch but only half the width of the adjoining 
house or room-across-the-hall. It may occur in front of 
either. The room-on-the-porch usually has the same 
foundation as porch posts or columns. An interesting 
instance of a house having two rooms on the porch is 
the old Ross house (c. 1846) near Mount Enterprise, 
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Fic. 2. 

Garrett House (c, 1850), 
Parker-Dorsey Residence, 
San Augustine, 

(Photo, Author). 


Rusk County.*° Encroachment on the porch space was a 
serious consideration of the East Texas builder. The 
porch is still the outdoor living room, essential to sum- 
mer comfort, important in the traditional hospitality of 
the area. Encroachments on porch space usually required 
the addition of equivalent space to the side or rear to 
compensate. 

The ell construction, involving a room or rooms at 
right angles to the main structure, is attached usually to 
the basic house in the rear and has its own gabled roof. 
It is a later development. Examples are not uncommon 
in houses built between 1880 and 1890 but are seldom 
original in earlier ones. The use of the ell gives rise to a 
pleasing variant of the usua! porch arrangement, It is a 
small, low-gable roofed portico. Supports are two pairs 
of square, often slender columns. This covers a small 
rectangular platform which replaces the full front porch. 
It appears to be an echo of the Greek Revival. Porch 
space, usually equal, however, to the normal front porch 


Fic. 1. Elliott-Robinson 
Residence (c. 1880), 
Center Road, 
Nacogdoches County, 
(Photo, Author). 





area, continues the hall the full length of the ell additions 
in such cases. 

Chimneys normally are at each end of the double 
house. Saddlebag houses and two-story houses are likely 
to have fireplace openings on each floor. “Stick-and- 
dirt,” or “cat chimneys” were common in early build- 
ings, although examples are hard to find today.*' Brick 
and cut sandstone were also used early and were pre- 
ferred when available. Regardless of materials, but 
possibly because of the hazardousness of the stick-and- 
dirt structure, East Texas chimneys were built from 
four to eight inches away from the house above the 
firebox. This partly free-standing chimney is still em- 
ployed occasionally today and is distinctive among 
regional building habits. Interior chimneys were avoided. 
Fireplaces for cooking were constructed as late as 1900.*? 
As late as 1930, fireplaces were also the only heating 
units in many rural homes. 

Independent or set-aside kitchens were frequent in 
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early practice. They reduced fire hazards, heat in sum- 
mer, and added somewhat to the picturesqueness of the 
house grouping. When the cookstove became common, 
kitchens were moved closer to the houses and in some 
cases joined. Few exist as separate units today.™ 

In pioneer log houses openings were minimal. A door 
and window on the porch, a door at the back, shooting 
holes at either side of the fireplace against Indian attack 
seem to have been accepted arrangements. All openings 
had heavy plank doors, shutters, or sliding panels in the 
case of shooting holes.** Glass was uncommon for many 
years in areas very far from river transportation, but 
availability of glass did not necessarily alter the window 
and door on the porch pattern for either house or room- 
across-the-hall, or for the two-room house in which each 
room had a window and door. However, in most East 
Texas double houses, the door was replaced by a window 
or both with French doors at a later date. Houses built 
after sash and glass were common appear in all known 
cases to have had two windows on the porch from the 
beginning. In some small, later double houses, paired 
windows were used. No case of a saddlebag or double 
house with more than two windows on each side of the 
hall is known. Windows were usually placed on both 
sides of the fireplace if space permitted. Some are cer- 
tainly of later date than the houses in which they exist. 
Dormers are rare on East Texas houses and appear al- 
ways to be later additions, seldom achieving a very 
satisfactory effect. 

Proportions of the windows in relation to the mass of 
the structure were invariably well considered. Whether 
the houses were large or small, the windows were always 
nicely scaled. Sashes do not seem to have been made in 
standard sizes, but six- and nine-light sashes seem to have 
been the only two arrangements considered until after 
1880. These made possible twelve-, fifteen- and eighteen- 
pane windows. Four- and two-light sashes appear to be 
later installations.*® 

Most early halls and some in later East Texas houses 
were completely open. Some still remain so or screened 
only. Hall door arrangements whether original or of 
later date appear to have followed urban examples found 
in Jefferson and San Augustine from an early period. 
Variations are few. The typical arrangement is a door 
or double doors, panelled, or glazed with side lights 
and glazed transoms. All units are hinged. Occasionally 
a pair of doors suffices for a narrower than usual hall. 
The rear end of the hall is seldom closed. 

Porch posts, or columns, received special treatment 
and developed a regional form. The flat rectangular unit, 
somewhat like a detached thickened pilaster moved out- 
wards to the column position, is distinctive. The profile 
suggests the Tuscan order although the inspiration prob- 
ably came from the Greek Revival. Although usually 


occurring as a one-story form only, some two-story 


examples are known. The most brilliant is the Holcome . 


house in Marshall (Fig. 8).** Small scaled, slenderized 
fluted Greek Doric columns are found among Louisiana 
and Greek Revival houses but are never associated with 
typical East Texas houses. 

Posts and/or columns, since they were prominent, 
were well-proportioned and well spaced. The usual num- 
ber is six. Seven may occur in the case of the two-room 
double house. Smaller houses seldom have more than 
four. In some instances, as in the Tucker house at 
Chireno, four were used for a large house.** Independent 
foundations for each column and the porch floor set well 
inside the drip-line on its own foundation seem to be a 
distinctive regional habit (Figs. 2, 5 and 7). Porch 
railings were used only in cases when the house was 
built on a high foundation. 

Roofs were simple and in pioneer buildings un- 
interrupted except by chimneys. They are distinct and 
tend to indicate the house plan and place of origin of the 
builders. Two types are found in East Texas. One only 
is typical of the East Texas house. It involves two rafters 
of the same length on each slope. The roof is un- 


interrupted by dormers but still provides adequate attic 


space. The gable angle is usually forty-five degrees. The 
angle at which the porch rafters join the house rafters is 
variable and may depend upon the width ot the porch 
rather than on the rafter length. Whether the house is 
one-and-a-half or two stories does not alter the form of 
this roof (Figs. 1 and 7). It is widespread yet in rural 
East Texas. In most cases the original builders of this 
type of roof can be traced to Kentucky or Tennessee. 

The second type of roof common in East Texas anid 
which is associated with the Louisiana or Greek Revival 
house is the simple gable of unbroken slopes. It covers 
the porch as well as the house. It is found only in ur 
near towns (Fig. 2). Although many examples are 
known, it is not typical of the East Texas house.** It 
stems from the plantation tradition of the older south 
and occurs on houses constructed in one unit, unlike the 
East Texas house which anticipates additions as needed. 
Proportions, however, vary more than among East Texas 
houses. A large attic is always available. Dormers may 
be added to increase both light and ventilation. They 
vary in number from one to five, one and four being 
infrequent. However, large or small, it is typically a 
story-and-a-half urban form.*® 

Original log construction in a house of this type is 
unknown although there may be examples unrecorded 
and covered with weather boarding, which, however, in 
all existing cases, appears to be contemporary with the 
original construction. Although numerous in East Texas, 
houses of this form are not confined exclusively to this 
region. The handsomest, lar;ecst and best preserved of 
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Fic. 3. Wooden foundations, old Doctor Birdwell 
House (c. 1840), Mount Enterprise, Rusk County 
(Photo, Author). 






Fic. 4. Plan showing 
usual arrangement of rooms and proportions from 
data supplied by Mr. E. S. Garner, Minden, 


an 
Rusk County, July, 1948. ss titi Pee ig cal ; Bs pr pebagse 


John Pitman, plan, (Anderson’s). 





Fic. 5. King Double-log House (c. 1850?), near Sacul, Fic. 6. Forest Hill (1847), Mrs. Carl Yowell Residence, near 
Nacogdoches County, (Photo, Author). Alto, Cherokee County, (Photo, Author). 





Fic. 7. Tucker House (c. 1840), Mrs. Granberry Residence, near Fic. 8. Holcome House (c. 1850), Marshall, Harrison County, 
Chireno, Nacogdoches County, (Photo, Author). (Bishop College). 








these houses is the Garrett-Dorsey-Parker residence near 
San Augustine (Fig. 2). It has a frontage of about 
seventy-five feet. A possible prototype is “The Briars,” 
in Natchez. 

More sophisticated structures, both domestic and pub- 
lic, reflect the influence of Greek Revival along with 
elements from Roman architecture in common with many 
contemporary southern structures, The classical inspira- 
tion, whether Greek or Roman, has certainly remained 
the most acceptable outside influence in East Texas until 
the present.*® The earliest examples seem to have been 
contemporary with the Republic (c. 1836-46) .** Numbers 


1. Historical American Buildings Survey, Catalogue of the 
Major Drawings and Photographs, Washington, 1941, pp. 357-371 
passim. Diligent inquiries made early in the study failed to stimu- 
late recollections of H.A.B.S. activities. In February, 1948, Mrs. 
Donnelly of Jefferson introduced her remarks about the old 
Murphy house with the observation, “The house across the street 
has its picture in Washington.” The house was the Presbyterian 
Manse, one of the finest Greek Revival homes in East Texas. 
H.A.B.S. Catalogue, 1941, p. 364, 6 photos, 1936. 

2. Modest exceptions are R. B. Blake, Historic Nacogdoches, 
Texas, Nacogdoches, 1942; A. J. Strobel, The Old Plantations and 
Their Owners of Brazoria County, Texas, Rev. Ed., Houston, 
Texas, 1930; Garland R. Farmer, Sr., Realm of Rusk County, 
Henderson, Texas, 1951; E. Evans, “The Old Homes of Rusk 
County,” pp. 83-91 and 9 illustrations, p. 102; E. Schiwetz “Early 
East Texas,” pp. 15-16 and 4 illustrations in The Humble Way, 
July-August, 1950, Vol. VI, No. 2; Myrtis Watkins, “Old Homes in 
Rusk County,” Mimeo., illustrations, Henderson, (c. 1945). Mrs. 
Lucille Fain of The Daily Sentinel, Nacogdoches, feature writer 
for The Houston Chronicle Magazine, reviewed this writer’s study 
in her “East Texas Architecture,” 5 illustrations, 16 January 1949; 
3 illustrations in The Magazine Antiques, Vol. LIII, No. 6, June, 
1948, pp. 440, 447, 448. Not specifically related to East Texas 
proper but nevertheless interesting for information on early cus- 
toms and attitudes is Laura Krey, And Teil of Time, Boston, 1938. 
End papers illustrate plantation development on the Brazos. 
Stories of similar anticipated developments, never realized, are 
still common in East Texas. 

3. In 1936, celebrating the Centennial of Texas Independence, 
Texas marked its national sites and monuments, many of which 
are to be found in Deep East Texas. 

4. H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and 
Texas, Works, Vol. XVI, p. 54, et seq.; R. B. Blake, Historic 
Nacogdoches, Texas, Third Ed. Nacogdoches, c. 1940. 

5. Natives of East Texas are now inclined to ignore affinity 
with Louisiana and to regard the lands east of the Sabine as 
foreign country. 

6. “The Norther” is a force hard for the non-native to compre- 
hend at first. It can strike with lightning speed forcing tempera- 
tures down from 40 to 60 degrees in a few minutes. It occurs 
during late winter and spring. Houses have to be’ constructed 
against its bitter effect. Travel is still often conditioned by the 
approach of a “Norther”; radio reports on its progress are issued 
at 15 minute intervals. It is easy to understand how the early 
settler came to regard the “Norther” as a definite personality. 
This cold front moving from Canada between which and Texas 
“is only a barbed wire fence,” has a strong place in the folklore 
as well as the structural habits of the region. 

7. Bancroft, Supra. Vol. XV, p. 602, ff; Blake, Nacogdoches, 
Supra. 

8. Numerous descendants of Gil y Barbo, the original Spanish 
settler, still reside in East Texas. Some, bearing the original name, 


increased until the War between the States interrupted 


building activity. Approval of the white column never’ 


entirely disappeared. After the post-war period of scat- 
tered Gothic, Italianesque and Mansard roof variants, 
general desire for both public and domestic buildings in 
classical style revived, and so, contemporary with the 
wooden lacework decorations at the end of the century, 
was a renewed enthusiasm for the great white classical 
porch column. At this time several older and simpler 
houses were enhanced by the addition of stately verandas 
in the plantation manner.*?. 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
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were enrolled in Stephen F. Austin College, 1947-48. 

9. An excellent first-hand account of the rise of Kilgore from 
railroad siding to modern city, 1930-1948, was supplied by the 
original Kilgore’s grandson, Dr. A. W. Birdwell, President Emeri- 
tus, Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

10. Neither the population elements attracted by oil activities 
recently, nor the large colored population descending from slaves 
of the early settlers appears to have exerted significant influence 
on architecture. Sam Gerald, “What I Learned from Mamma,” 
Saturday Evening Post, CCXXIV, No. 5, August 4, 1951, p. 20, is 
interesting on traditional attitudes. 

11. The term Louisiana appears to be acceptable to many East 
Texans possibly because so many examples are known to exist in 
Louisiana and are currently constructed there. On the other hand 
Mrs. Guy Blount of Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches, 
authority on East Texas history, has pointed out the almost entire 
absence of Louisiana settlers in early East Texas population. The 
form then evidently was brought from Alabama and Georgia and 
was probably known also in Natchez. 

12. The prevalence of a particular type of house was exceed- 
ingly interesting to a newcomer in East Texas. An exploration was 
undertaken with the generous support of President Paul L. 
Boynton of Stephen F. Austin College in Nacogdoches. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 miles of travel were involved. More than 175 struc- 
tures were photographed. Owners and descendants of owners and 
builders were interviewed. Advanced students cooperated. Records 
and old photographs were examined in the effort to establish and 
define the form so generally recognized. Without the generous 
sharing of recollections and traditions by many individuals who 
never can be properly thanked, the study could not have been 
completed. To Miss Mildred Wyatt and the library staff, in- 
numerable students and friends of Stephen F. Austin College and 
to many members of the faculty, the writer is also indebted for 
information and assistance. Records and photographs of 28 old 
houses are essentially complete. Many other old places of regional 
interest are yet to be recorded. 

13. Approximate dates are often established by relationship to 
Stephen F. Austin’s settlers; the period of the Texas Republic, 
1836-46; the War between the States or the coming of the rail- 
roads. More recent approximate dating involves World War I, the 
East Texas Oil Field of 1930 and World War II. 

14. It was not uncommon in trying to identify the builders of 
old houses to discover, “John Martin built it” and also that John 
Martin, possibly the fourth or fifth of the name, was the present 
occupant. 

15. East Texas depended on river and wagon transportation 
extensively until the development of the magnificent highway 
system after 1930. The early (c. 1870) major railroad line passed 
through Marshall and Palestine from Texarkana to Houston, thus 
only skirting the country. Local lines followed (c. 1890). The 
effect of improved transportation can be noted in subsequent 
building. 
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16. East Texas suffered greatly as a result of the War. Sub- 
sequent isolation made recovery slow. Much land cultivated profit- 
ably before 1861 returned to forest. The occupation of Nacog- 
doches by Union troops has never been forgotten. 

17. Mrs. Lenore Phares, “The Bonner-Phares Residence, Luf- 
kin, Texas, 1883-1892.” Report, July, 1948. 

18. The dates remain uncertain. Aside from towns like Mar- 
shall and Palestine or Lufkin, complete lumber mills can seldom 
be dated much earlier than 1890. 

19. In some of the more remote areas today, building is carried 
on exactly as it was and with the same tools as a century ago. 
Mrs. Gertie B. Kennedy, Broaddus, Texas, located the frou in use 
in her community. Puncheon flooring and benches were still being 
cut in August, 1948. 

20. Fine profiled moldings on trim, occasional carvings on 
fireplaces, and the hand-planed interior matched boards are ex- 
amples of pioneer methods of working. The combination of 
rippling hand-planed boards with well-designed moldings makes an 
extremely effective interior finish. It is impossible to describe the 
scintillating effect of light on painted hand-planed match boards 
or even to photograph the effect. 

21. Orientation is frequently influenced by prevailing winds 
for summer ventilation. The East Texan wants the summer wind 
to sweep through the hall, Early roads seemed to have accom- 
modated themselves to the houses rather than the houses to the 
roads. In several cases of houses not facing the road, inquiry re- 
vealed a change in the road itself. Recent highway building has 
rerouted many roads; as many as four reroutings previous to 
modern highway construction have been recorded. 

22. Dimensions were dictated by Mr. E. S. Garner, Minden 
builder, in July, 1948, at the writer’s request. Mr. Garner at first 
stated that one simply built a house, and then recognizing a non- 
Texas accent, he proceeded carefully to outline the sizes and 
processes traditional in his community. His oral specifications 
checked with known buildings, 1880 to 1910, in Minden, and with 
notably similar older dwellings elsewhere. Evidently, a limited 
number of sizes of lumber were cut. 

23. The writer made the mistake of assuming that the double 
house was the basic form and the one-room house, “half house.” 
The term “one room” is never used in East Texas. “The house” is 
the original unit plus any additions or extensions. ‘ 

24. The Harrell house near Minden, c. 1860; the McPhail 
house near Marshall, 1852; Mrs. Donaldson’s residence near 
Henderson, c. 1890; the Adams house, 1108 Houston Street, 
Crockett; surviving slave cabins belonging to the Cartwright- 
Sharp plantation near San Augustine, are all examples of “the 
House” in basic form. 

25. The vocabulary peculiar to East Texas housing was first 
called to the writer’s attention and effectively demonstrated by 
Miss Lessie Carleton of the Training School Staff, Stephen F. 
Austin College, May, 1948. Neither the terms nor their survival 
is surprising in a region which has preserved an unusual speech 
pattern. See also Oma Stanley, The Speech of East Texas, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1937. 

26. Mrs. Mattie Garrett residence near Chireno, c. 1850, with 
chimneys at either end. “The Old House,” c. 1847, behind the 
Stern residence, Lanna Street, Nacogdoches. The old Gresham 
house, Mr. D. Ballard, Sacul. 

27. The Chapman-Gardner House, c. 1850-70, Tyler County, is 
another example of the two-room double house much remodelled. 
It was reported by Esma Owens, Stephen F. Austin College, 
August, 1948, 

28. The Berryman house was reported July, 1948, by Mrs. 
Carrie B. Richie. Mrs. Carl Yowell of Alto, the present owner of 
“Forest Hill,” is keenly aware not only of its historical Lut of its 
architectural significance. She observes the original designations 
for rooms. “Forest Hill” was intended to yield to a stately plan- 
tation mansion. Because of the War, however, in this as in other 
similar cases reported, the great house was never built. The 
“saddiebag house” seems always to have indicated an above 


average economic status in the pioneer community. Her generous 
assistance in opening “Forest Hill” and permitting photographs 
was most valuable, 

29. The full two-story double house of Louisiana type is also 
rare. Remaining examples are the Adams house, Jasper; the Old 
Inn at Pine Hill; and the Old Henderson house, near Jefferson. 
All three reflect Greek Revival influence in molding and porch 
posts. They seem to indicate a limited special type of structure. 
The writer is particularly indebted to Miss Flora Rettig of Minden, 
Rusk County, for information relating to Pine Hill (Rakepocket). 

30. The Ross house and the Birdwell house are both the 
property of Mr. Ross of Mount Enterprise who kindly supplied 
much valuable information and permission to photograph both 
properties. 

31. “Cat” refers to the wads of mud and straw used to form 
the chimney within the stick framework. Rural improvement 
projects and better roads have almost eliminated the dangerous 
old chimneys within the past 20 years. Valued information on 
chimneys was supplied by Dean Mary Thomson, Stephen F. 
Austin College and Miss Willie Woodward of Woodville. The 
only remaining examples in fairly accessible locations are the 
Donnellson house near Henderson and the Harrell house near 
Minden. 

32. The Evans-Sinclair residence in Minden still has its winter 
kitchen fireplace although no longer used for cooking. [t was 
instalied in 1898, 

33. Examples survive at the old Konkright plantation near 
Chireno, pointed out by Miss Fall of Chireno and at the old 
Birdwell house near Mount Enterprise. 

34. Shooting holes about 12”x12” on each side of the fireplace 
seem to imply the absence of end windows in pioneer houses. 
In case of Indian attack guns could be aimed through very 
slightly opened doors or shutters, front or back. The shooting 
holes provided for defense on the third side. The fourth wall 
openings in pioneer houses still present a puzzle. It seems un- 
likely that one side was left unprotected, yet no stories of shoot- 
ing holes on that wall have been reported. In each of two existing 
examples of pioneer houses of later period, a window is found in 
the end wall. Perhaps this was usual. The window opening could 
easily be changed to a door into the hall when the house was 
enlarged. However, two very early two-room houses have blank 
end walls and do not show any indications of windows opposite 
the fireplaces. 

35. Four-light sash may be original in the old Henderson 
house near Marshall. A curious and unusual eighteen-light ar- 
rangement occurs at the Holcome house (Fig. 11). The lowest 
three lights in each window are half the height of the other fifteen. 
The installations appear to be original. 

36. Photograph courtesy of the Office of Public Relations, 
Messrs. A. Stephens Jackson II and V. M. Horton, Bishop College, 
Marshall, Texas. 

37. The old Tucker house at Chireno is a striking use of four 
two-story columns composed of three parallel 2x6’s which, how- 
ever, may be later replacements of original flat columns. No 
evidence remains of a greater number of porch columns. 

38. “The Briars” in Natchez may have supplied the inspira- 
tion for several of these. 

39. H.A.B.S. Catalogue, 1941, p. 364. Henderson house appears 
to be unique. It creates the effect of a one-story house set on a 
high irregular ashlar basement. See also note 29. 

40. At the present time, revivals of plantation style, often 
called colonial, for large residences, seem to be as popular as 
contemporary designs. 

41. It is usually as impossible to establish dates of building for 
Greek Revival as for East Texas houses. Many carry traditions 
of association with the Republic. 

42. Some noteworthy examples are the Hunter house on 
Sycamore Street, Palestine; the Allen residence on North Street, 
Nacogdoches; and the Summers house near the Square in Rusk, 
Cherokee County. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE END 
OF THE SOUTH: CENTRAL TEXAS 


As the vigorous young American Republic expanded, 
two major streams of migration flowed westward from 
the old southern states. The upper stream accounted for 
the admission as states of Kentucky ‘(1792) and Ten- 
nessee (1796); the lower stream developed the Gulf 
Coast region, largely after the Louisiana Purchase and 
the Seminole War, with the admission of Louisiana 
(1812), Mississippi (1817), and Alabama (1819). Both 
streams converged in Texas prior to the Civil War, push- 
ing the frontier into the central part of the state. This 
region was the western limit of ante-bellum southern 
culture, and to it the planters and empire builders 
brought their social institutions and Classic Revival 
architecture. 

After several sporadic attempts (dating as early as the 
1790’s), Anglo-American colonization of Texas was 
properly initiated in 1821, the year Mexico achieved in- 
dependence of Spain. Settlers from the southern United 
States poured into the Mexican state of Coahuila y Texas 
in such numbers that, despite later restrictive measures, 
they were able to declare their own independence (March 
2, 1836) and establish the Republic of Texas north of the 
Rio Grande. Fulfilling an old ambition, these early 
“Texians” finally gained admission to the Union as a 
state (December 29, 1845). In 1850 the population of 
Texas was 212,000; by 1860 the tide of immigration had 
almost trebled the figure to 604,000. Approximately 
one-third of the population was Negro. Of the 421,000 
white persons listed in the 1860 census, thirty-six per 
cent were native Texans (principally of southern back- 
ground) and forty-five per cent had been born in the 
older southern states. Representing both historic streams 
of migration, fully three-quarters of these people had 
strong ties with the older southern community. Thus the 
decade of the 1850’s marks the last expansion of the 
Old South and the flowering of ante-bellum southern 
culture in Texas. 

The population of the state was dispersed and the 
character of the society rural. According to the Census 
of 1860 there were only about twenty towns with a 


population of more than 1,000. The principal places 
were: San Antonio (8,200), Galveston (7,300), Houston 
(4,800), Marshall (4,000), Neu-Braunfels (3,500), Aus- 
tin (3,400), Brownsville (2,700), and Dallas (2,000). 
Galveston, Houston, Marshall, Austin, and Dallas were 
pure southern towns, somewhat new in character, of 
course. Brownsville, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
was largely a Mexican town. Indeed the whole south- 
western part of the state was inhabited principally by 
Mexicans, who found themselves in a state of life scarcely 
better than peonage. They were inimical to the southern 
planter and sympathetic toward the Negro slave. The 
facility with which a runaway could find asylum in 
Mexico was sufficient of itself to preclude an extension 
of slavery into the southwestern part of the state. Neu- 
Braunfels, founded in 1845 by Prince Karl of Solms- 
Braunfels, was the principal town of the Germans, who 
poured into Texas on an organized basis after the revolu- 
tions of 1848-49. The German colonies were mingled into 
the fringes of Anglo-American settlement in the central 
and southern regions. “Agrarians” was the curious epi- 
thet applied by the planters to the Germans, who em- 
ployed free labor and were, therefore, considered a 
menace to African slavery. It was impossible to extend 
the slave system among the Germans or Mexicans, who 
with a sprinkling of settlers from the northern states, 
constituted about one-fourth of the population. All the 
diverse ethnic groups were abundantly represented in 
old, cosmopolitan San Antonio, founded in 1718 by the 
Spanish. The Southerners, attended by their Negroes, 
occupied the commanding social, political, and commer- 
cial positions; but the city had a strong German colony, 
many Mexicans, and some French. San Antonio was 
hemmed in by those distinctive elements which sealed 
off any further westward flow of the southern system. 
It is clear that on the eve of secession (ratified February 
23, 1861) the Old South had reached its cultural 
terminus. 

Coming westward from Louisiana the traveller finds 
himself in East Texas, about the size of Illinois and 
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differing in no salient respects from the northern parts 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, or Alabama. East Texas, dis- 
tinctly southern, opens up into blackland prairies, the 
principal cities of which are Dallas, Waco, Austin, and 
San Antonio. Directly west of this line of cities is the 
Balcones Escarpment, a prominent north-south fault, 
which breaks the country up into rough, scraggly hills. 
These hills are the introduction to the Low Plains, beyond 
which lie the Great Plains—the old Spanish Llano 
Estacado. The plains country became the heart of the 
great cattle industry, which rose to prominence in the 
1870's. Before the war that country was considered un- 
suited to cotton because of the rough terrain, insufficient 
rainfall, and inadequate wood supply. The plains country 
is as distinctly a part of the West as East Texas is the 
South. Thus it is that in the intermediate prairies of 
Central Texas, ideally suited to a cotton economy, we 
have a preview of the West and the geographic end 
of the South. 

The decade of the 1850’s produced Texan versions of 
“Southern Classic” houses such as are seen in Columbus, 
Athens, LaGrange, and Macon, Georgia; Montgomery, 
Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, and Tuskegee, Alabama; Natchez, 
Mississippi; and throughout Louisiana. As in the older 
states, such houses were largely built in the towns rather 
than in the country, and more examples remain to be 
seen in Austin than in any other place in Central Texas. 
Because there has been only the slightest publication of 
the ante-bellum domestic architecture of Texas, this 
paper will be restricted to examples situated near the 
old frontier and, by way of starting at the top, to the 
mansions—the pace-setters of the style. The gamut of 
ante-bellum houses in the entire state includes not only 
the mansions, but little classic houses—temple-fronted, 
peripteral, and otherwise—the distinctive double log- 
cabins, “dog-run” or “saddlebags” houses, ranch houses, 
Mexican houses, German houses, French-influenced 
houses, and all sorts of blends. Over 1500 examples 
extant in 1934-36 were considered worthy of record in a 
survey conducted by Miss Fannie Ratchford of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. To cover such a wide variety a major 
publication is necessary. We shall be concerned with the 
southern mansions as they were reproduced on the fron- 
tier, with varying degrees of similarity to their proto- 
types, and conversely, with varying degrees of dis- 
tinctively regional character. 

The orders of architecture, as a very conscious part of 
the “Southern Classic” vocabulary, may conveniently be 
used as a basis for comparison. The restrictions of 
frontier conditions produced a pervading simplicity in 
design and a reduction in scale, compared to the opulent 
monumentality of such a place as Natchez. It is safe to 
say there was not a single Corinthian residence built in 
Central Texas before the Civil War, For the fastidious 


taste Ionic was elevated to serve the rich Corinthian 
function. Doric was used in Ionic’s place, and simple 
square columns were employed both where Doric or 
square ones would have appeared in an older community. 
The Ionic houses reflect an appreciation of authentic 
stylishness and characteristics so like their prototypes in 
Mississippi or Alabama that they might be attributed to 
such a locality without unusual comment. There are 
several good examples in Austin. 

The Governor’s Mansion (Fig. 1) was built in 1853 
and is sometimes attributed to the carpenter-architect 
Abner Hugh Cook, who came to Austin in 1841 from 
the Carolinas. Cook’s career is imperfectly known, but 
there is justification in crediting him with most of the 
large houses of the 1850’s in Austin. As a pretentious 
Ionic example, the Governor’s Mansion represents not 
only the translation of fashionable design to Texas, but 
also the standardization there of the simpler of several 
elements evolved in the older states. The plan is ap- 
proximately square, with a spacious central hall, con- 
taining the stairs, running through the whole block. On 
either side of the hall are two large, squarish rooms— 
the same plan repeated above. This simple plan and the 
resulting cubical mass were standard. The T-plan of 
Alabama and Georgia, ingenious arrangements, and 
other complexities are seldom encountered. The standard 
symmetrical plan was sometimes extended into an L-plan 
by the addition of two rooms to each story on one side 
of the house, continuing the hall as an open porch 
alongside them. Such additions were often carried out 
some time after the completion of the house, as at the 
Governor’s Mansion. The symmetrical plan, with two 
large windows on each side of a room, divided the front 
of the house into five bays, allowing its proper ex- 
pression in a wooden hexastyle colonnade. Such colon- 
nades became standard, and the number of columns 
(regardless of the order) seldom varied from six. The 
form was finished by a low hipped roof, concealed by 
the high wooden entablature. In this case the walls are 
brick, covered with smooth stucco and painted white. 

A similar Ionic example in Austin is “Woodlawn” 
(Fig. 2), built in 1855 and purchased shortly thereafter 
by Governor Elisha M. Pease. An imposing building with 
its free-standing colonnade, the Pease house also reveals 
the deep southern origin of Texas ante-bellum archi- 
tecture. Added to the cubical block is a Doric portico 
on the south side and other extensions on the north. 
In its original condition, however, the house must have 
betrayed a somewhat more regional character, for the 
brick walls, now painted a heavy red, were presumably 
the near salmon color of the local product. The local 
light-colored brick gives some regional flavor to the 
Swisher House (Fig. 3), built by Abner Cook and in 
recent years rebuilt (with incongruous wings) on a new 
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site to prevent demolition. Otherwise, like the Governor’s 
Mansion and the Pease house, it is much in the character 
of the older southern states. It exemplifies a less nu- 
merous type—that with the transverse-pitched roof, end 
chimneys, and central portico. In this region the central 
portico characteristically had four columns in two pairs, 
usually supporting a second-story “gallery,” and topped 
with low-pitched roofs. Pedimented porticoes were rare 
except on small cottages. The details of the Swisher 
house are much like those of the preceding examples. 
The lace-like wooden balcony railing appears frequently 
in the vicinity of Austin, notably in the work of Abner 
Cook. Earlier examples may be spotted throughout the 
Deep South. The heavy wooden Ionic capitals are of the 
same type as we have seen above. 

Such embellishments were hard to come by on the 
frontier. They were imported from the East via New 
Orleans, the principal commercial outlet for early Texas. 
Indeed the main approaches to the state were by water 
from New Orleans to the Gulf ports of Galveston, Indian- 
ola (now disappeared), and Port Lavaca. As late as 
1860 there were only 361 miles of operating railroad 
trackage in the state, and that mostly near Houston. 
Traffic with the interior was carried chiefly up the rivers, 
which were navigable for shallow bottoms for about two 
hundred miles inland, subject to the vague chances of a 
rise, or by ox-teams plodding over boggy roads generally 
parallel to the rivers. The difficulties of transportation, 
and the concomitant expense, restricting the use of 
elaborate details and precious materials, caused the 
Abner Cooks of the era to depend more on the resources 
of the country, and, in isolation, to perpetuate a style 
already passé in the eastern United States. Gingerbread 
trimmings came to Texas after the war—with the rail- 
roads. In ante-bellum Texas the “Southern Classic” was 
the style, adapted to the conditions of a frontier com- 
munity. 

Doric capitals, being readily made in Texas, appeared 
more frequently than Ionic. In progressing downward 
in the archaeological hierarchy we find indigenous 
influences creeping upward. The Ionic houses have little 
specific regional character; the Doric houses have con- 
siderably more. The same standards of planning apply 
to the Doric, of course, and Number 809 South Fourth 
Street, Waco (Fig. 4), is an interesting small example 
with the colonnade on more than one side. The eastern 
“gallery” is now spoiled by the conversion of the house 
into a tenement, and in general the wooden houses have 
suffered much more from the vicissitudes of time than 
their masonry contemporaries. They are rapidly becom- 
ing rare. Materials for such houses were hauled, usually 
by oxen, some one hundred miles from the mills in East 
Texas, an area blanketed with the westernmost extension 
of the Southern Pine Forest. The first sawmill (horse- 





“tc. 1. Austin—The Governor’s Mansion, 1853, Abner Cook. 





Fic. 2. Austin—“Woodlawn,” 1855. 


powered) was built at San Augustine in 1825; the first 
steam sawmill was built at Harrisburg (near Houston) 
in 1836. By 1860 lumbering had become the first-ranking 
industry in Texas. 

Wooden frame houses were the most numerous struc- 
tural type over the whole region, but there was the 
traditional preference for masonry when it could be 
afforded. Brick kilns, lime kilns, and stone quarries 
were developed at an early date. The blackland prairies 
rest on a substratum of limestone, which is very soft to 
cut when first uncovered and is often found in con- 
venient stratification in stream beds. This material was 
particularly favored in the vicinity of Austin, and its 
creamy, soft texture gives an undeniable regional stamp 
to the Neill-Cochran House (Fig. 5). Here the standard 
symmetrical mass is finished off with a wooden Doric 
colonnade on the eastern side, the usual orientation, 
providing a deep, shady retreat in summers of eighty-four 
degrees mean temperature. 

Next after the Doric houses in the hieratical scale 
come the square-columned houses, which because of 
their obvious simplicity, abounded in a frontier society 
that was innately practical, yet determinedly classical. 
Indeed no other order was used on small houses in 
Central Texas. Because of their number greater variety 
appears in the square-columned houses, and there were 
a few of the inevitable temple form. “Sunny Ridge,” the 
Dietrich-Hancock House, in Austin (Fig. 6), is a remain- 
ing and characteristically simple specimen. Built in 1850 
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Fic. 3. Austin—Swisher House, before 1860, Abner Cook. 
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Fic. 8. Austin—“Edgemont”. 1856. 


NB. Fic. 7 is from the HABS; all photographs and Fic. 9, 
large drawing on illustration board, are by the author. Fic. 9. San Antonio—James Vance House. 1857-59. John Fries. 








next to a hewn cedar-log cabin (now weather-boarded), 
the main house (of stone smoothly stuccoed) is in effect 
only half the standard block, with the passage next to 
the pioneer cabin. The wooden portico is on the garden 
side of the house, subject to a fine view and the prevail- 
ing southerly breeze. The Nat Raymond House (Fig. 7), 
now within the grounds of the University of Texas in 
Austin, is a translation of the formal, central-portico 
house into the frontier expression. Based on the L-plan, 
the house was built of sun-dried bricks, manufactured 
(in the approved tradition) on the spot by the slaves 
of the owner. Presumably for protection, the walls were 
smoothly stuccoed—and scored to suggest regular ashlar. 
The regional suggestion is completed by the attenuated 
square columns and the overhanging, low-pitched roof 
on both portico and main block. 

Probably the most arresting Texan translation of the 
standard, monumental, southern mansion is “Edgemont,” 
the Hooks house (Fig. 8), built in 1856 on rugged 
Mount Bonnel, overlooking the city of Austin. The sym- 
metrical, cubical mass is finished on the breezeward 
south front by a hexastyle “gallery” of two stories; and 
the simple square columns (on which some traces of 
color remain), the almost flat roof, and the texture of 
the creamy limestone walls are so patently suited to the 
site that attribution of the house to any other region 
would be quite impossible. Behind the main block a 
one-story L-extension contains the dining room and serv- 
ice apartments, returning against the north to enclose a 
patio, which is thus protected against “northers” and the 
west sun—each very disagreeable in its own season. 
The patio was originally floored with cedar, which like 
pecan, was a local hardwood much favored in framing 
and for use in exposed places. Deriving its regional 
character from an appropriate use of local materials 
and a sane regard for climate, “Edgemont” is intrinsi- 
cally a very satisfying piece of architecture. 

The paradigm of domestic architecture at “The End 
of the South” was the James Vance House in San Antonio 
(Fig. 9), built from 1857-59 by John Fries, architect. 
In October of this year the Vance House was destroyed, 
despite the determined protest of several civic and 
patriotic groups, to allow parking space for a dozen 
automobiles on the site until a Federal Reserve Bank is 
ultimately built there. Situated in a city where the diverse 
elements of Texas society were most pronounced, the 
house bore the stamp of its time and place, and it was 
one of the most elegant ante-bellum houses in the state. 
Planned in the traditional way, a central hall (twelve 
feet wide) extended completely through the squarish 
block, to which was added a two-storied porch on the 
front and back. On the first floor a reception hall 
(seventeen by thirty-five feet) extended the depth of the 
house on the east side; on the west were the library and 


principal bedroom (each seventeen feet square), sep- 
arated by a wooden partition with double sliding doors. 
On the second floor were two large bedrooms on each side 
of the hall, which gave onto the “galleries” at the north 
and south. The house was raised upon a basement story 
of the same general plan. On the west side of the base- 
ment hall were the stone-paved winter kitchen and store- 
room, and opposite were the serving pantry and dining 
room (both wooden-floored). The areas under the 
porches were paved and had access to the yards. Accord- 
ing to usual southern planning, the summer kitchen was 
a separate building. Located in the paved yard south of 
the house, it was an octagonal stone structure with cooks’ 
quarters in the second story. 

Oriented to capture the prevailing southerly breeze, 
the open plan of the Vance house permitted admirable 
ventilation. The porches protected the large openings 
from sun and rain, thereby allowing circulation of air 
in any season. The interior was cool and spacious with 
ceilings somewhat more than twelve feet high. In sensible 
respect for the oppressive summer sun, the east and 
west walls of the house were solid shields of masonry 
two feet thick. The chimneys were concealed without a 
break in the simple, thick walls, which were of local 
limestone, later stuccoed and painted a cool grey. Dressed 
limestone was used for quoins and the string course at 
the first floor level. The entablature and square columns, 
which were built up hollow of tongue and groove mem- 
bers, were of local hardwoods and some cypress, painted 
white. The interior details were a combination of classi- 
cal tradition and rising Victorian taste—plaster ceiling 
cornices of classical profile, delicate wooden entablatures 
over the doors, etched glass side-lights, and ornate cast- 
iron mantels. Such modish Victoriana was imported from 
fashionable New Orleans, as were the cast-iron railings 
used on the porches. The wrought-iron grilles over the 
basement windows suggested a Mexican influence and 
were probably forged locally. All in all, the Vance 
House was a synthesis of the influences peculiar to the 
“End of the South.” 

The Vance House represented the culmination of a 
regional expression in domestic architecture. Through 
the adaptation of culturally correct basic forms to 
regional requirements, limitations, and possibilities, the 
development of this architecture was logical, and, there- 
fore, successful. Success was inevitable because, within 
the frame of accepted standards of taste, there was mani- 
fest a sound appreciation of tradition and sociological 
requisites, the insistent demands of climate, and the local 
possibilities for good building. The result was a satis- 
fying architectural expression that was at once Classic, 
as a last flicker of the international Neo-Classic, and 
specifically American, Southern, and Texan. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
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MAJOR THOMAS LEWINSKI: 
EMIGRE ARCHITECT IN KENTUCKY 


After the architect Gideon Shryock and the builder John 
McMurtry, the man next in line for having made the 
greatest contribution to Kentucky architecture is Major 
Thomas Lewinski.' Lewinski began his practice in Central 
Kentucky shortly after Shryock had quit this area to 
establish his home in Louisville, Lewinski becoming 
McMurtry’s most serious competitor only a few years 
after the latter young man had launched his career and 
attained initial success. Gideon Shryock had been Ken- 
tucky’s first trained professional architect—John Mc- 
Murtry having served a very limited apprenticeship 
under the master by way of training—and hence the 
arrival of Major Lewinski upon the scene marked the 
appearance of the second real architect in the region, 

Major Thomas Lewinski came to Lexington in 1842 
from the northern part of the Commonwealth where he 
had been an instructor in the University of Louisville. 
At that time he was about forty years of age. Born in 
London, his father was a Pole who had married an 
English woman. Thomas Lewinski had been educated to 
be a Roman Catholic priest, but had found army life 
more to his venturesome tastes, and had joined the 
British army and fought in Spain. He came to the New 
World to continue his soldiering in South America, where 
he lost one eye. A well-rounded literary background 
fitted him to teach in Louisville; and while there he had 
married a Miss Carey of that city.” Information concern- 
ing this marriage extends to the fact that a young son 
was buried on May 20, 1845.* For his second wife 
Lewinski chose Miss Mary Watkins of Lexington, a niece 
of Henry Clay, and sister of Thomas Watkins, who 
married one of McMurtry’s daughters.* Lewinski’s mar- 
riages were blessed by two daughters who survived him.* 
They were half-sisters. 

During the early years in Lexington, Lewinski became 
a colleague of Cassius Marcellus Clay in his anti-slavery 
endeavors, and defended Clay in publishing The True 
American. In Clay’s autobiography Lewinski is men- 
tioned as “a man of general education, speaking French 
and English, and an engineer. When I was Colonel of 


the Fayette Uniformed Legion, he acted as my adjutant, 
and formed quite an attachment for me.”® Major Lewinski 
taught the French language to young and old; and he 
drilled the Lexington “Rifles,” the notices of meetings in 
the local newspaper being signed “T. Lewinski, Com’dt.””” 
His participation in these activities was greatly curbed 
from the mid 1850’s on, at which time he became Secre- 
tary to the Lexington Gas Company.* His activities as an 
architect had flourished, therefore, but little more than 
a decade. 

Perhaps due to his association, and later to his mar- 
riage tie, with the Clays, Thomas Lewinski seems to have 
got off to a good start as an architect in Lexington. 
An Account Book, covering the period from March 24, 
1845 through July 5, 1847, was found among the effects 
of Elijah Watkins. The Account Book indicates that the 
architect was fully established in the first entry, an 
appointment for 2:30 P.M. concerning the Asylum, and 
half-a-day’s work on “Odd Fellows.” It is from notations 
in the Account Book that Lewinski’s work for the period 
covered by the document can be authenticated. His 
office was located on the Court House Square, occupying 
a portion of the second floor over the County Clerk’s 
Office, a subsidiary building flanking the Court House 
proper, on the west side facing Cheapside.® His office 
address was given in an advertisement in the Lexington 
Observer and Reporter, published in the edition of 
February 14, 1846, as follows: 

T. LEWINSKI 
(ARCHITECT) 

WILL be pleased to make such drawings, specifica- 
tions, & c, as are necessary for the construction of 
Public Edifices and Private Residences, Mansions or 
Cottages, in the most complete and satisfactory man- 
ner, that the citizens may favor him with. 

office—upper story of County Clerk’s Office. 

The identical address given here had been given in The 
True American on July 22, 1845. 

One will have noticed in the architect’s advertisement 
that his profession is carried on mostly in the office. 
He proposed to prepare “drawings, specifications & c,” 
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but mentions nothing about contracting for the construc- 
tion work. In his Account Book he has recorded the 
many hours spent over the drawing board preparing 
“working drawings” with estimates; but there are only 
sporadic notations that he visited the building site to 
survey the building and take dimensions. The remark 
“occasional visit” appears several times and refers to 
the architect’s interest in familiarizing himself with the 
progress of the work, not to his directing it. Members of 
his wife’s family disclose that he had prepared himself 
by studying architecture in London, where his early life 
had been spent; and we have seen that Cassius Clay 
pronounced him an engineer. He had acquired a library 
of French, English and American books on architecture, 
which was put to good use by him professionally.’ 

At least one of Major Thomas Lewinski’s projects 
resulted in a building of considerable magnitude. It so 
happens that this edifice was the first one mentioned in 
the Account Book; and it also was the last, with frequent 
references to it throughout the diary, indicating the many 
hours of thought and designing that it required. Refer- 
ence is made to the Lunatic Asylum, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, a complex pile composed of a three-story, hipped- 
roof central cube, seven bays wide, flanked by two-story 
wings connecting narrow end pavilions the height of the 
main block, and with gables matching the pediment over 
the principal entrance (Fig. 1). Other wings were at 
the rear. This building of brick with iron window-sashes 
suffered from fire during the early 1850's, and later was 
enlarged by John McMurtry." The building partially 
stands.'* [t is without superfluous ornamentation, be- 
fitting its institutional function. The building contained 
upwards of 200 rooms, and could accommodate from 
three to four hundred patients.* The plant, formerly 
belonging to the city, but lately taken over by the state, 
had inaugurated a new policy in 1844, under the able 
superintendency of Dr. John R. Allen; and the old 
system of using chains and manacles, and small cells 
with iron bars, that kept patients confined but did 
nothing to improve their condition, had given way to 
more pleasant surroundings, and the utilization of every 
device known to speed their recovery in the new Lewinski 
structure.** 

Lewinski’s most ardent and distinguished client was the 
Hon. Henry Clay, on whose home, Ashland, were exe- 
cuted a number of alterations during the early months 
of 1845."* On Tuesday, April 29th, in the Account Book 
is recorded: “Ashland 8 o’clock—received instructions 
for drawings for T. Clay’s house and commenced same — 
5 hours.” During the balance of the week Lewinski 
worked a total of 34 hours on the plans for the house 
for Henry Clay’s son, and on the following Monday 
attended Thomas Hart Clay himself “on survey of his 
ground.” He called on the senior Clay two days later to 





discuss the project; and although on May 13th the plans 
were announced complete, later entries were made about 
elevation and working-drawings, continuing up to Janu- 
ary 9th of the next year, The contracts had been let in 
July, the accounts closed (apparently prematurely) on 
December 4th. 

From the moment contracts were assigned in July the 
Thomas Hart Clay house was referred to as Mansfield, 
which name it still retains. Located outside of Lexington 
beyond Ashland, in its original state it was a Greek- 
Revival cottage composed of four rectangular rooms on 
the first floor, each measuring 17 by 21 feet, in pairs 
flanking a transverse hall in two sections, the staircase 
at the rear (Fig. 2). The two rooms on the right served 
living and dining purposes; and the other two were 
bedrooms. A pair of additional bedrooms were on the 
upper floor. The kitchen and service rooms occupied the 
ample basement. The Greek Ionic portico, pilasters and 
full entablature give the little house a dignity in advance 
of its size (Fig. 3). The principal rooms are lighted by 
fenestration of three lights. On the flanks of the build- 
ing are blind windows applied for effect. The semi- 
circular recess in each gable is a graceful motif whose 
curve determines the arc of the upper windows. The 
scale and impression of Mansfield harken back to the 
Federal Period; and with twentieth-century wings thrown 
out to either side, today it reminds one of Homewood 
at Baltimore. . 

A house for another of Henry Clay’s sons, James B. 
Clay, was designed by Lewinski also at this time. The 
building evidently had been begun prior to the first 
notation in the Account Book (June 11, 1845), which 
states: “James B. Clay—surveyed Building and took 
dimensions for steps to Portico with working drawings 
for same.” Subsequent remarks have to do with inspect- 
ing construction or making designs for details, such as 
doors, mantels, gates, lamps “Ice House and ‘Cabinet 
d’aissance’,” and furniture. 

The former residence of James B. Clay still stands, 
although given brackets and gables toward the close of 
the last century, and stripped of its porches during recent 
years. As originally conceived, it was a Tuscan Revival 
or Italianate villa (Lewinski himself referred to it as a 
“villa”) whose heavy formality bordered on the monu- 
mental (Fig. 4). The plan was similar to that of Mans- 
field, having a transverse stairhall dividing pairs of 
equisized rooms, differing only in that the staircase 
ascended from the middle of the hall to a flat landing, 
from which a second flight continued to the upper floor, 
and the rooms were lighted by windows in two walls, the 
fireplaces adjoining the hall; and there was a full second 
floor and, most probably, a service wing at the rear. 
The articulation of the wall surface, seen on the Thomas 
Hart Clay cottage, is in evidence again here, yet the 
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Fic. 1. “VIEW OF LUNATIC ASYLUM, LEXINGTON, KY.” Lewis 
Collins, Historical Sketches of Kentucky, Cincinnati, 1847, facing p. 264. 





Saas eae: are os a a ; Fic. 4. Drawing of the James B. Clay villa, Lexington, restored. 














Fic. 2. First floor plan of Mansfield, Lexington, restored. 














Fic. 6. Figure 1, plate 77, Shop Front from Edward Shaw’s 
Civil Architecture, 1836. 





Fic. 3. Mansfield prior to modern additions. 
Photograph first quarter XX Century. 





Fic. 8. Christ Church, Lexington. Engraving of the 
Fic. 7. Episcopal Theological Seminary, Lexington, 1834-1846, building prior to removal of the pinnacies. John Lethem, 
from a contemporary lithograph. A Review of Lexington, Kentucky, New York, [1886], p. 38. 








treatment is considerably more original, an applied 
arcade on pilaster-like forms with sunken vertical panels 
determining the spacing of the massive square piers of 
wood that support the heavy entablature of the gallery. 
The corners of the porch were accented by open brick 
pavilions. The general features here outlined call to mind 
Sedgeley, William Crammond’s villa designed by Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe in 1799, the first Gothic Revival 
house in America.** 

The projecting entrance bay of the James Clay villa 
featured a pair of correct Doric columns placed on 
antepodia (Fig. 5). One notes that the flat architrave 
and frieze are divided by a plain fillet. The simplicity of 
the scheme is wholly American, and undoubtedly was 
taken from plate 77 of the Lewinski copy of Edward 
Shaw’s Civil Architecture (1836), a design for “Shop 
Fronts” (Fig. 6). Not the order alone has been borrowed, 
but the pattern of window panes as well: the alternation 
of octagonal and square shapes above the doors appears 
in the leaded transom of the Clay entrance; and the 
narrow panes forming lights in the doors are seen bor- 
dering the normal panes in the tall downstairs windows 
of the Lexington villa. The diagram of a mantel, plate 
73, from the Shaw book, suggests the general lines of 
the marble mantel in the library. The pilasters of the 
frontispiece have sunken anthemions like those of plate 
29 of Asher Benjamin’s Practice of Architecture (1833), 
which would indicate that a copy of the Benjamin book 
also was in the architect’s possession.’ The solid mass 
of the James Clay villa being three bays deep, partition 
walls bisecting the interior abut the centermost bay; and 
a false window is in the middle of both flanks of the 
building, like the three at each end of Mansfield. The 
chief flaw in the design of the James B. Clay villa is the 
upper fenestration, the windows to the second floor 
being set too low to afford ideal light or ventilation. 
The villa, however, is a distinctive specimen of archi- 
tecture, a bold, uncompromising cube, encircled by a 
geometrical gallery casting deep shadows, the total effect 
being at once that of solidarity and of quiet mood. 

On the property to the east of the James Clay place 
stood the Greek Revival mansion built by David A. 
Sayre, and designed by Thomas Lewinski in 1845. The 
house has been remodeled several times, many of its 
details having become late nineteenth-century in char- 
acter; but the broader features are retained, of a two- 
story brick building with collossal-order portico, having 
four similar rooms divided by a central stairhall, and a 
good-sized service wing at the rear. It is now the home 
of Mrs. Clara Bell Walsh. 

Another Lewinski residence that follows the same 
simple plan was that built for Edward P. Johnson, the 
designing of which was begun on September 27, 1846. 
It is located on an extensive lot on what is now North 





Limestone Street in Lexington. The property later was 
purchased by David A. Sayre, and the building enlarged . 
to serve as “Sayre Female Institute” (chartered March 
10, 1856) , now Sayre College. The cast-iron work shelter- 
ing the recessed portico dates from the period of altera- 
tion, for which John McMurtry was responsible. The 
Edward P. Johnson house, as conceived by Lewinski, 
consisted of a three-bayed facade, two stories in height. 
A dozen deep stone steps between heavy antepodia lead 
up to the impressive entrance. The enframements of the 
three-part windows to either side are in the spirit of those 
at Mansfield, but including additional paneling beneath 
the double sashes, which become dual-leaf doors in 
similar windows at the back of the house opening onto 
a wide gallery. Twin parlors on the lefthand side of the 
hall are divided by large sliding doors between flat 
pilasters supporting a section of architrave that connects 
with the cornice of the rooms. Round centerpieces similar 
to those shown in plate 21 of Minard Lafever’s The 
Beauties of Modern Architecture (1835) are sunk into 
the ceiling of each of these rooms. The building was in- 
creased to four full stories; and a square brick super- 
structure added to give it the proper air of a fashionable 
girls’ boarding school. 

A minor endeavor is recorded in the Account Book 
under the date April 15, 1846: “A. Hall took dimns. for 
elevation of house and secured the order to make design 
—agreed for $25—.” The Augustus Hall house stood on 
the site of the present-day Lexington City Hall. Lewinski’s 
contribution was limited to the facade, which was two 
stories in height, five bays across, plain except for a 
small porch for center of interest, consisting of a neat, 
distyle projection, with easy steps ascending to a screen 
of two columns in antis, behind which was the tall- 
paneled door surrounded by glass. The antepodia were 
handled effectively; and the slight stepping forward of 
the entablature over the columns was an engaging refine- 
ment. In spite of a very busy schedule, the design and 
working drawings were completed by Lewinski on the 
27th of the same month. When the house was demolished 
many years ago, the entablature and columns were in- 
stalled as a front porch to the house at 471 West Second 
Street, Lexington, the proportions revised, the four sup- 
ports placed in pairs one behind the other, their bases 
only a foot above groundlevel. 

When Tobias Gibson determined to remodel the build- 
ings recently purchased from the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary into a suburban seat for a gentleman of means, 
he engaged Major Lewinski to make the necessary 
changes. On July 21, 1846, Lewinski consulted with 
Gibson “on proposed alterations and improvements.” The 
latter must have returned to his home in Louisiana, 
because on August 15th, the report and design were sent 
to him by mail. The building in question had come into 
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Fic. 10. View of 
Glengarry, Newtown Pike, 
near Lexington. 
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Fic. 11 Cronkhill, 

near Shrewsbury, England. 
John Summerson, John Nash, 
Architect to King George IV, 
London, 1935, plate III. 


Fic. 9. Wash rendering of the McChord 
Presbyterian Church (demolished) believed 
to have been drawn by Lewinski. Courtesy 
Second Presbyterian Church, Lexington. 








Fic. 13. The present residence at Ashland, 
near Lexington. 
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Fic. 12. Plans of Glengarry; principal floor, right; 
chamber floor, left. 














Fic. 15. White Hall, on the Lexington-Richmond Road, 
Fic. 14. Plan of the principal floor of Ashland. Madison County, Kentucky. 











existence about 1800, and had been extended when it 
became the Seminary in 1834."* At the time it was ac- 
quired by Gibson, the main building consisted of a two- 
storied central mass of three bays, flanked by low wings, 
the three pavilions two rooms deep; and two low wings 
at the rear completed a U-plan (Fig. 7) .’* Dependencies 
of various kinds were disposed behind this principal 
structure. Lewinski’s improvements can be determined 
by a document having to do with a second alteration 
carried out two to three years later by John McMurtry, 
at which time the front wings are to be carried up to the 
height of the central pavilion, the left rear wing de- 
molished, and the materials used to raise the height of 
the right wing to two full stories.*° In addition to 
the heightened wings, the other changes to the facade 
post-dating the work of Lewinski include terracotta hood- 
molds over the windows and door, and plate glass in- 
stead of the original small panes, which features were 
installed after McMurtry’s improvements. The original 
narrow transverse hall extended through from the right 
bay of the two-storied block; and the McMurtry contract 
indicates that Lewinski had removed the partition be- 
tween the passage and adjoining front room, creating 
an imposing reception hal] with an entrance in the center, 
a door leading to the small and unchanged stairhall 
beyond. 


Thomas Lewinski was a designer of churches. Begin- 
ning with December 18, 1845, we find in the Account 
Book repeated references to working on a design for an 
“Episcopal Church.” The entry on September 2, 1846, 
reads: “Final arrangement with Episcopal Church Com- 
mittee for design & specification.” The plans were dis- 
played at the office of Francis Key Hunt for the purpose 
of receiving bids for the work beginning October 12th.?" 
John McMurtry contracted for this building that still 
stands at the northeast intersection of Market and Church 
Streets in Lexington. It always has been called Christ 
Church (Fig. 8). A cruciform edifice of brick with 
vestibule in the base of the tower, and stairways to either 
side leading to the balcony at the rear of the church, the 
interior has a low vaulted ceiling with ribs at the groins 
radiating from center bosses. The choir is divided by 
piers into chancel and side aisles; but there is no ambu- 
latory around the apsidal east end.” The bar tracery in 
the windows is considerably more complex than that 
indicated in the engraving. Missing today are the graceful 
spires atop the buttresses of the tower and flanking the 
facade, which probably were of cast-iron—like the plates 
capping the buttress set-backs—furnishing the model for 
the spires used by McMurtry on the Paris Cemetery 
Gateway (after 1847) and on the castellated villa Ingel- 
side (1852).?* 

Before Major Lewinski had completed the drawings 
for the Episcopal Church, he was working on plans for 


a Presbyterian Church to be built a few doors north of 
Christ Church on Market Street. On Saturday, March 21, - 
1846, he “Commenced estimate for the McChord Church 
from my own design”; and on Monday the architect 
“handed in a tender for same.” John McMurtry con- 
tracted for this project too. The McChord Presbyterian 
Church burned on May 21, 1917, and so nothing remains 
of the building; but there are various prints and photo- 
graphs showing it intact with its steeple prior to 1900, 
and a few later photographs lacking this superstructure. 
No representation of the church is more interesting than 
the ink and wash rendering here pictured (Fig. 9). The 
height of the spire—judging from all other drawings and 
photographs—is exaggerated. The scheme here is ascribed 
to “J. McMurtry, Acht.,” which may be discredited on 
the grounds that there is no evidence that McMurtry in 
1846 could produce a rendering of this type, whereas 
certainly Lewinski could, and furthermore there is an 
erasure to the left of the supposed architect’s name, 
which arouses suspicion. The naive treatment of the trees 
indicates addition by a hand other than that making the 
architectural delineation; and the lettering below is un- 


-easy and crude. However, minor errors occur in the 


perspective; and the paneling of the dual-leaf doors 
shows confusion. The church was dedicated on October 
31, 1847, and was described in the local newspaper 
shortly thereafter: “The basement contains a large and 
commodious Sabbath school romm [sic], with library 
and session rooms, together with a furnace for heating 
the whole building with warm air. The upper room, 
calculated to seat 700 persons with ease and comfort, is 
at once striking in its tout ensemble, elegant and com- 
modious. The windows filled with stained glass imported 
direct from Germany, are the first of that kind which 
have been used to any extent in this place.” The cost was 
about $18,000.2* On the rendering the dimensions of the 
building are given as 57 feet in breadth, 93 feet in 
length, and 160 feet to the apex of the spire. 

On April 24, 1846, Thomas Lewinski “Completed 
design for gardener’s cottage for the Honbl. H. Clay.” 
Located a short distance to the south of the mansion, 
beyond the smoke and ice houses, the gardener’s cottage 
is a small building composed of a main block containing 
a room on either side of a stairhall on each of two floors, 
and two rooms in a one-storied wing at the rear. The 
cottage may have been embellished with tracery barge- 
boards on the eaves at one time, but today is without 
decoration. The mantels in the two principal rooms are 
hand-carved, and well may have been originally in 
Ashland proper (built circa 1811) and replaced by more 
modern appurtenances during Lewinski’s alterations, 
thereafter banished to the cottage. The upper bannister of 
the staircase is of the same early period, and presumably 
has had a similar history. 
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A house with considerable plan freedom and poetic 
charm was conceived by Lewinski in 1853. The bilateral 
symmetry that characterized his private and public build- 
ings of the forties no longer restricts the architect. The 
residence in question, located some three or four miles 
out of Lexington on the Newtown Pike, is an informal 
Italianate pile currently known as Glengarry (Fig. 10). 
The cleancut forms pierced by simple arched windows, 
varying heights, wide eaves and low roof pitch are points 
somewhat in common with some of the architecture of 
Downing, or more closely related to what has been 
called the first asymmetrical Italianate villa of the 
nineteenth century, a house known as Cronkhill, built by 
John Nash for Mr. Walford, Lord Berwick’s agent at 
Attingham, near Shrewsbury, in 1802 (Fig. 11).* 
Glengarry is a rather unique building to be found in 
this region, by virtue of the interest lavished on dispo- 
sition of forms and the comparatively little attention 
paid to elaboration of details, wherein lie its forte. Its 
meaning becomes at once clear upon examination of the 
plan (Fig. 12). Gone are the static, equally balanced 
rooms of the earlier Lewinski houses. One enters at the 
left of a three-bayed projecting pavilion preceded by an 
arcuated porch, and finds himself in a long stairhall 
opening onto a porch at the far end. An arch divides 
lobby from stairway; and two doors in the fore part 
lead into a large drawing room on the left and parlor 
on the right. The windows opposite are on an axis with 
the hall doors, which causes the parlor fireplace to be 
pushed off center. Wide sliding doors connect this room 
with the dining room. Breakfast room, service rooms and 
a kitchen at the back are housed in the wing. Twin fire- 
places in the drawing room are located on the long walls; 
a door to the right of one of these opens into the oc- 
tagonal anteroom in the base of the tower. Upstairs, three 
major bedrooms are arranged en suite, each with dressing 
room. A stairease winds up inside the square tower. 
And there is a sewing room over the breakfastry. The 
rooms above the high-ceilinged drawing room have 
windowsills practically at floor level. The name Glen- 
garry (from the place-name in Scotland) was given to 
the villa in 1881 by its new owner, Joseph C. Anderson. 
Prior to this it was called Cane Run.”* The house was 
begun during the summer of 1853 and completed the 
next year for Alexander H. Brand. The general contractor 
was George Batcheller, who also built Highland Home 
for Davis S. Coleman, a nearby contemporary residence 
similar to Glengarry, that also was designed by 
Lewinski.” Highland Home unfortunately burned on 
December 12, 1872, and shortly thereafter a new resi- 
dence was built on its site. No picture of Lewinski’s 
Highland Home is known to be in existence. 

It seems a pity that Major Lewinski should have for- 
saken the professional practice of architecture after such 


an aesthetic triumph as Glengarry. After becoming Secre- 
tary to the Lexington Gas Company during the mid 
1850’s, he engaged in architecture only to accommodate 
a few personal friends and former clients. Henry Clay 
had died in 1852, and about four years later, Ashland. 
which was owned by James B. Clay, was pronounced 
structurally unsound and it was determined to raze the 
building and erect a new one.”* Lewinski became the 
architect. The new Ashland followed the disposition of 
forms of its predecessor by Latrobe on the same site 
(Fig. 13). The plan is exceedingly flexible for such a 
symmetrical composition (Fig. 14). To the right of the 
octagonal entrance hall was an elliptical, open-newel 
staircase (replaced during the 1880's by one with straight 
flights) ; a large, octagonal dining room behind the stair- 
hall fits against one splayed wall of the entrance hall; 
a sitting room in the front left corner of the house and a 
long drawing room at the back complete the first floor 
of the main block of the building. A similar arrangement 
is above; and low, T-shaped wings at either end house 
various apartments, including an octagonal library next 
to the drawing room, and the kitchen at the far side of 
the righthand wing. The front room in each wing was a 
bedroom, as were the other two rooms at the left end. 
The bricks of the walls and the ash flooring may have 
been salvaged from the original house. Little was re- 
tained stylistically, excepting the pattern of the frontis- 
piece and Palladian window. The windows, doors, man- 
tels, cornices, centerpieces, etc., are typically Eclectic. 
During the period that Lewinski was rebuilding the 
Clay home, he also was engaged on another Clay monu- 
ment, the memorial being built to the memory of the 
statesman by the Clay Monument Association. The ar- 
rangement was peculiar: the colossal column with the 
figure of Henry Clay on top, reaching a height of 120 
feet, was the design of Julius W. Adams, a civil engineer 
of Lexington; and Lewinski was employed as resident 
superintendent of construction, or Assistant Engineer, 
while Adams was out of town.”* A fee of $100 a month 
was divided between the two men. The cornerstone was 
laid on July 4, 1857; and the all-stone monument was 
completed four years later at a cost of $58,000. We are 
reminded that Henry Clay’s distant cousin, Cassius Clay, 
in his Memoirs, had said that Lewinski was an engineer. 
“T. Lewinski . . . was the faithful and efficient archi- 
tect who built the addition to my residence during my 
absence in Russia,” Cassius Clay had written in his 
autobiography (cf. footnote 6). Clay had served as 
Ambassador to Russia during most of the decade of the 
Civil War, and had been so impressed by that portion of 
the Winter Palace known as the “White Hall,” noted for 
its “graceful colonnade, proportions, and unique arrange- 
ments,”2° that his home in Madison County, Kentucky 
was christened the same. Inheriting from his father 2,250 
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acres of land granted to him for his services during the 
American Revolution, on which land stood a brick house 
built in 1798, Cassius Clay determined to build a great, 
new house to which the older structure would serve as 
subsidiary rear wing. The resulting White Hall was 
massive, but hardly could be considered appealing 
(Fig. 15). The rooms are large, high ceilinged, enriched 
by screens of columns, pilasters, elaborate cornices, 
niches and other architectural embellishments. Perhaps 
due to the size of the project, the house has an insti- 
tutional character, having little in common with Lewins- 
ki’s residential architecture of the 1840’s or early °50’s. 
The design is stiff, ill-proportioned; and the repetition 
of elements is monotonous, Sound construction is its one 
redeeming feature; and John McMurtry, who acted as 
builder, may be given credit for this. 
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CHARLES L. DUFOUR ‘is a columnist for the New Orleans States. This 
article was rewritten from notes for his talk given for the opening of an exhibition of photographs 
of Henry Howard’s buildings by Clarence J. Laughlin last April in New Orleans. Samuel Wilson, Jr., 
President of the Louisiana Landmarks Society and a longstanding and loyal member of SAH, 
prepared the catalogue of the exhibit and brought the author to our attention. 


HENRY HOWARD: 
FORGOTTEN ARCHITECT 


On Tuesday, November 25, 1884, the New Orleans “Daily 
States” told its readers that “one of the most successful 
architects in the United States died last evening at the 
hospital. . . Beyond all questions he was the greatest 
architect this city ever knew.” When someone in New 
Orleans of the last century makes reference to “the 
greatest architect this city ever knew,” one immediately 
thinks of James Gallier, Sr., whose City Hall still stands 
as one of the finest pieces from the Greek Revival in 
America. But on second thought, one knows that the elder 
Gallier—his son was also a famous New Orleans archi- 
tect—didn’t die in a hospital in 1884. He was lost at sea 
when the “Evening Star” went down off Savannah in 
1866. Well, one tells himself, then it must have been 
James Gallier, Jr., who rated the accolade of “greatest 
architect” New Orleans ever had. But how can that be in 
1884 when James Gallier, Jr., died in 1868? 

Who then was this New Orleans architect, “one of 
the most successful in the United States” and “beyond 
all questions . . . the greatest . . . this city ever had”? 
He was Henry Howard, virtually unknown today except 
among architects and students of Louisiana architectural 
history. Last March the Louisiana Landmarks Society 
under the leadership of the distinguished architect, 
Samuel Wilson, rescued the memory of Henry Howard 
from obscurity. In cooperation with the Newcomb Col- 
lege Art School of Tulane University, an exhibition of 
Henry Howard’s work was assembled by Mr. Wilson and 
Clarence Laughlin, the noted photographer. So forgotten 
had Henry Howard become in New Orleans that many of 
his important works—some of them the most fabulous in 
Louisiana—were credited to the famous Galliers, father 
and son. And in other cases Howard’s name was not even 
remotely linked with some of the most imposing struc- 
tures in the city and state. 

One of the most stately of all of the “Ghosts along the 
Mississippi” was Belle Grove, not far from the little town 
of White Castle in what was once known as Bayou Goula. 
In mid-March, 1952, fire gutted the fabulous place. In 


reporting the fires, the New Orleans papers stated: that 
Belle Grove was built by the famous James Gallier. The 
papers were following, of course, such respected author- 
ity as Harnett Kane, among others. Of Belle Grove, Mr. 
Kane wrote in his delightful “Plantation Parade” as 
follows: 

In New Orleans he (John Andrews, a wealthy Vir- 
ginian who settled in Louisiana) sought out Gallier 
and his son, designers of Ashland and other river 
places. By the standards of the late 1850's, these 
earlier establishments seemed a trifle ingenuous. What 
Andrews would get was a place stamped with a certain 
power, yet different from most of the others that bore 
the Gallier name, and without a parallel on the river. 
The best bit of romancing about Belle Grove, generally 

conceded to be the most ornate plantation mansion ever 
built in Louisiana, came from the pen of Sam Mims of 
the Louisiana State Planning Commission. Writing in the 
Louisiana Conservation Review a number of years ago 
he said: 

James Gallier was a world-famous architect. He had 
come to New York from Ireland. He had visited New 
Orleans and was fascinated by the charm of the 
Southern Metropolis. Would the great Irishman listen 
to a vague description of John Andrews’ dream house 
and make any effort to infuse into necessary brick 
and mortar a spirt of romance? 

But John Andrews’ Belle Grove was designed by Henry 
Howard! A printer’s error omitted it from the printed 
record of Howard’s own list of buildings he designed. 
This will partially explain, no doubt, why the historians 
were led astray on Belle Grove and glibly credited it, 
along with other famous buildings in New Orleans and 
Louisiana, to one of the Galliers. 

Among the loveliest structures in New Orleans, flank- 
ing two sides of historic Jackson Square, are the two 
Pontalba Buildings, long attributed to the elder Gallier. 
But Henry Howard claimed them, in his autobiographical 
sketch in Jewell’s “New Orleans I]lustrated,” and there is 
no evidence that anyone challenged his claim. The 
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Woodlawn Plantation, the residence of W. W. Pugh on Bayou 
Lafourche near Napoleonville. Designed by Howard after 
Madewood, its portico with columns and antae and its slightly 
asymmetrical plan represents an early departure from the usual 
temple type house. Weodlawn was demolished a few years ago 


after long ruinous neglect. 


Photograph, Richard Koch 


Lafayette Square about 1885 with Howard’s First Presbyterian Church, 1855, 
at the left. Beyond is the classic portico of Gallier’s City Hall, 1845-50, 
and across the square is Freret’s cast-iron Moresque Building, 1860. 


The Tower of the First Presbyterian Church, Lafayette 
Square. The spire was destroyed in the hurricane of 
1915 and the building was demolished about 1936 to clear 
the site for a Federal office building. 

Photograph, Richard Koch 


Madewood, Thomas Pugh’s country residence on Bayou Lafourche near 
Napoleonville. Howard’s first major work begun in 1846 and completed in 1848. 
The composition with symmetrical one story wings was used in his later design 
for Woodlawn and for the courthouse at Donaldsonville, begun in November 1846. 
Photograph, Richard Koch 


wealthy Baroness de Pontalba originally did business 
with Gallier on her two buildings, often called the first 
apartment houses in America. Could it be that the Baron- 
ess and Gallier had a disagreement and Henry Howard 
was called in to do the job? Could it be that Howard 
worked for Gallier and actually did some of the work on 
his original plans for the buildings? In his auto- 
biography, Gallier wrote: “I then engaged as foreman a 
young Englishman who had been a stair builder in my 
employment for some time previously: He made an ex- 
cellent foreman, was a most trustworthy person in every 
way, and remained with me as long as I continued in 
business.” The elder Gallier retired in 1849. Now 


Howard, who didn’t strike out for himself until 1848, did 
engage in stair building, and was promoted to foreman by 
his employer. Is it likely that Gallier’s “young English- 
men” was, in fact, his fellow-Irishman, Henry Howard? 

We can only speculate. Architectural historians tell us 
that the upper structure of the Pontalba Buildings re- 
sembles Howard’s work, while the lower half of the 
structures resemble the original drawings of Gallier. But 
Gallier’s signature on the original drawings is marked 
“null” which would suggest that some disagreement de- 
veloped between the noted architect and the difficult 
Baroness Pontalba and that they had parted company. 
In such case, Howard may have been called in to com- 
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Belmont Plantation, the residence of Louis Le Bourgeois, 
St. James Parish. An earlier house remodelled in the 
late 1850’s by the addition of the massive Corinthian 
colonnade and heavy ornate cornice. Now destroyed. . . 
Hale’s Five Dwellings at Camp and St. Joseph streets. poe oe ete 9 dl d 
Erected in 1852 for Thomas Hale and now being ial the ser a. oni anne 
Photos for this article collected demolished (1952) to clear the site for a YMCA sola rami atta ae eee 
by Samuel Wilson, Jr. addition. | Photograph, Richard Koch Diettel of Senin 30. 1858 

as “about to be erected”. 

Photograph, Samuel Wilson, Jr. 


Jewish Widows and Orphans Home, Jackson Ave. at Chippewa streets, 
one of Howard’s post Civil war buildings, erected in 1869. From an 
old photograph. The building is still standing but much mutilated. 


Belle Grove Plantation, John Andrews’ residence near White Castle 
(Bayou Goula) Iberville Parish. An old photograph which appeared in 
Ware’s “Georgian Period” showing Howard's most notable building as it 
was in the 1880's. 


Belle Grove Plantation as it appeared in decay in 1951. A fire, 
Plans of Belle Grove Plantation from a broadside advertising its sale evidently started by a careless sightseer, destroyed the magnificent 
about 1860. From an original in the possession of Mrs. George Pigman. _ ruin in March 1952. _— Photograph, Richard Koch 








plete the project; he may, on the other hand, have 
worked on it with Gallier and continued when the latter 
retired from the project. Regardless of the answer, if it 
can ever be determined, of how much of the Pontalba 
Buildings should be credited to Howard and how much 
to Gallier, the fact remains that Howard’s claim, pub- 
lished in 1873, that he built the two red brick, block long 
buildings, seems never to have been challenged. It is un- 
necessary to point out that in honoring the memory of 
Henry Howard, and actually rescuing his name from 
ill-deserved obscurity, the Louisiana Landmarks Society 
took no glory from the great Galliers. An exhibition in 
1950 at the City Hall showed the wide scope of the 
genius of this famous father and son team of architects. 

To return to Henry Howard and start from the be- 
ginning. This came, he tells us in his autobiography, on 
February 8, 1818 in the city of Cork, Ireland. Howard 
says that he got a fair education at the Mechanics Insti- 
tute in Cork and from his father, a well-known builder, 
“the first rudiments of architectural drawing and knowl- 
edge of mechanics.” When Howard was sixteen, his 
father died. Two years later he emigrated to New York, 
“with a view of continuing the study of architecture with 
an American architect.” On May 8, 1836, Howard ar- 
rived in New York, but he soon discovered that jobs with 
architects were hard to find. He took a job in a looking 
glass and picture frame factory and remained there for 
eighteen months. Howard was anxious to see an older 
brother who was living in New Orleans at the time and 
so he ‘headed South. He arrived in the Crescent City on 
September 20, 1837, at the height of the Yellow Fever 
epidemic, “which disease, up to this time, 1872, I never 
had.” 

New Orleans was a boom town in those days. Louisiana 
was enjoying its greatest prosperity. Writing of these pre- 
Civil War days, the eminent Louisiana historian, Charles 
Gayarre, said: “Louisiana was in as high a state of pros- 
perity as ever any land was blessed with. . . . Her face 
was beaming with joy and hope . . . when wealth was 
her handmaid.” Immediately before the Civil War, in 
1860, Louisiana stood second in per capita wealth among 
all the states. In this lush period, Henry Howard 
launched his career. In 1880, four years before Howard’s 
death, Louisiana, crushed by the War and held back by 
Reconstruction, stood 37th in per capita wealth in the 
nation. 

But let us return to Howard’s narrative: 

After my arrival in New Orleans, I commenced to 
work at all kinds of carpenter and joiner’s work— 
including the most difficult branch of it, stair build- 
ing. Although being young and inexperienced, I re- 
ceived from my first start in the trade, journeyman’s 
wages. 

J. Frazer Smith in “White Pillars” noted, “Next to 


his white pillars, the Southerner coveted a circular stair 

. and he found encouragement in many early books 
devoted exclusively to stair design and construction; 
square stairs, dog-leg stairs, circular stairs, free-standing 
stairs, spiral stairs, oval spiral stairs.” 

Howard was industrious. 

. . . | was a quick workman and not afraid of hard 
work, and always studied the welfare of my employers. 
After working at my trade for about five years, I was 
promoted to a foremanship. 

Meanwhile Howard had married Miss Richards of New 
York, by whom he had eleven children. 

“In 1845,” continues Howard, “I studied architecture 
for a short time with the late Col. James H. Dakin, an 
able architect of this city, also during the same year with 
a Prussian, Henry Molhausen, a good surveyor and civil 
engineer. 

“In the spring of 1846 I commenced the erection of a 
very large brick country residence on Bayou Lafourche 
for the late Thomas Pugh, Esq., after its completion in 
1848, I opened an architect’s office in Exchange Place.” 

Now, here is another surprise. The “large brick 
country residence on Bayou Lafourche” was Madewood, 
still one of the showplaces on the plantation parade. 

After he had hung out his shingle, and could point 
with pride to Madewood, Howard worked night and day 
to keep up with the business that came his way. “I have 
many times throughout the first few years of my practice 
worked and studied from 18 to 20 hours a day. 

“From that year, 1848, I continued with success the 
practice of my profession to the breaking out of the war.” 

Howard entered the Confederacy and became chief 
draughtsman at the Confederate Naval Iron Works at 
Columbus, Ga. The War over, he returned to a virtually 
bankrupt city, but he said he had a fair share of business, 
“not withstanding dull times, high taxation and other 
troubles,” and he succeeded in making a good living for 
his family down to 1872, when he wrote the sketch of 
his life. 

Such, briefly, is the man. He lived twelve more years 
and continued actively to work at his profession until 
stricken with paralysis. He was confined to Charity 
Hospital for several years before his death in 1884. 
When one reads the list of buildings Henry Howard 
claims in his autobiography to have designed between 
1848 and 1872, he wonders how such an architect could 
have become practically forgotten. Perhaps it is because 
none of his drawings can be located. Perhaps Gallier, 
had his drawings not been preserved, would have met a 
similar fate. But the fact remains that Gallier—both 
Galliers—are well known and Howard isn’t. And yet, 
Howard appears, from the work he did, to have been just 
as great—perhaps some will be found who will argue 
that he is greater. 
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DENYS P. MYERS is the Director of the Art Institute of Zanesville, Ohio. 
He is the authority on the life and buildings of Isaiah Rogers. This paper derives from 
one of his intellectual sidelines, the study of floating architecture. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WESTERN FLOATING PALACE 


The typical Ohio and Mississippi River boat, after it 
reached its final form around 1840, represented a blend 
of marine and civil architecture unique in the history of 
steam navigation. The evolution of a steamboat suitable 
for the peculiar conditions of navigation obtaining on 
our shallow inland waterways was a triumph of empiri- 
cism over accepted principles of marine construction. 
Low-water conditions eventually led to the construction 
of vessels so light that they were said to run for four 
miles on the suds from a keg of beer. It is a matter of 
record that one boat, built for service on a tributary 
stream, carried ten tons of freight on eight inches of 
water. Her proud owners hung a watering can at her 
bow!? 

The earliest steamboats of the West did not differ 
materially from their eastern counterparts. Their rela- 
tively broad and rounded hulls were sturdily constructed 
to house furnaces, boilers and machinery and to carry 
both passengers and freight. Marine appurtenances were 
the rule. As late as 1828 over one third of the steam- 
boats enrolled at New Orleans carried bowsprits and 
figureheads,” and sails designed to capture upstream 
breezes were not unheard of. A few boats followed the 
maritime practice of placing the steering wheel aft. The 
heavy construction of the early boats was doubtless the 
result of conservative practice introduced by eastern 
financiers and workmen, for the West already knew the 
lightness and buoyancy of the flatboat, As early as 1821, 
the Louisville Public Advertiser said, “The early attempts 
to navigate the upper Ohio failed . . . from the circum- 
stance of the boats being made too heavy, from an idea 
that great strength was... necessary in their con- 
struction.”* 

The 1830’s were a period of transition in both shape 
and construction. Marine features were eliminated. The 
bowsprit, useless on a sailless vessel, interfered with 
landing operations and was discarded in favor of a jack- 
staff fixed to the bow. The jackstaff functioned as a 
needed sight for the pilot. Hulls became increasingly 
shallow and flat-bottomed, requiring that the engines and 
boilers be placed on the main deck. This in turn de- 


manded the addition of an upper deck for passenger 
accommodations. Hulls were built of the lightest possible 
materials, and superstructures were correspondingly 
lightened to avoid topheaviness. Boiler decks only an 
inch thick and hurricane decks three quarters of an inch 
thick and covered with painted and sanded canvas were 
often considered sufficiently strong. The texas, or upper- 
most cabin of the third J. M. White, (1878), was built of 
quarter and half-inch boards fastened with small nails to 
very light framing.* The gain in buoyancy was, of course, 
offset by vulnerability to collision and fire, Such flimsy 
craft, hard-driven by powerful engines, could not last 
long. Until 1850, the natural life of the western river 
boat was not more than five years, and in 1879 the 
average life was 4.3 years.® 

Most of the early boats did not exceed 120 feet in 
length. It was soon realized that greater length made for 
greater speed, and by 1850 the largest boats were be- 
tween 240 and 270 feet long. The Eclipse, built in 1852, 
attained an ante-bellum record of 350 feet. Very few of 
the largest post-bellum boats eclipsed the Eclipse in 
length. To stiffen the longer hulls, hog chains, i.e., iron 
tie rods, were certainly used as early as 1848. The hog 
chains were fastened at bow and stern and led over masts 
called “Sampson posts,” which rose from a_ keelson 
within the flat hull. Often these masts did not rise above 
the boiler deck. Increased length was not accompanied 
by increased beam, but the guards extending over the 
hull to the outer edges of the paddle boxes were often 
very wide. The Crystal Palace, (1853), had a hull thirty- 
three and a half feet in beam, but her main deck was 
sixty-nine feet wide at the paddle boxes. An extreme 
over-all width exceeding the hull by as much as seventy- 
five percent was not uncommon.® With the hull thus 
effectively masked by the guards, the typical western 
steamboat of the middle decades bore but slight resem- 
blance to any prototype. The sole maritime feature re- 
maining was the sheer, or rise of the deck fore and aft. 
Since the sheer was quite unnecessary to fend off waves, 
it was probably retained for purely aesthetic reasons. 

An illustration, possibly conjectural, of the second 
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J. M. White, (1844), shows the exterior aspect of a 
typical boat at the end of the transitional period (Fig. 
1). The hull has all but disappeared. Engines, boilers, 
cargo, deck passengers and crew are housed on the main 
deck. The boiler deck contains the passenger cabin 
lighted by a skylight and flanked by staterooms with 
access to a surrounding gallery. The hurricane deck 
carries the pilot house. The stacks, unlike those on the 
shorter boats of the thirties, rise through the super- 
structure instead of in front of it, and the paddle boxes, 
much larger than those of the thirties, rise slightly above 
the hurricane deck. The pilot house of the previous 
decade was normally placed in front of the cabin, rising 
a half stage above it. It but remained to add a texas, or 
upper cabin, and from thenceforth the western river boat 
would remain quite fixed in general form to the end 
of its era. ; 

Steamboat construction was largely a matter of craft 
tradition. Once a satisfactory answer to western naviga- 
tion problems had been evolved, little but size, and 
elaboration of finish, marked one boat from another. 
There is but scant evidence that plans were used. The 
boats were built, so to speak, by rule of thumb. The 
upper Ohio Valley was the only important building area 
except St. Louis, which by 1860 ranked fourth as a 
center of steamboat construction. Before 1825, a few 
boats were built at New Orleans.” Since wood was plenti- 
ful throughout the West, it was the presence of a devel- 
oped iron industry which led to the preeminence of the 
Ohio Valley boatyards. Specialization developed early, 
with some firms building hulls, others machinery, and 
still others, cabins. The Buckeye State, (1850), for in- 
stance, had a ‘hull by E. and N. Porter & Co., engines 
by J. Nelson & Co. and a cabin by James Milligan.* 
The Jacob Strader, (1853), was built by the Marine 
Railway Company with a cabin by Johnson, Morton & Co.® 
Size for size, costs varied in a given year and place 
depending on the elaboration of the cabin. The Am- 
bassador, (1840), a richly fitted boat, cost $60,000 with 
a $12,000 hull and a $31,000 cabin.*® The very expensive 
cabin was more ornate, perhaps, than most, but probably 
no more sturdy. The most elaborate cabins rarely out- 
lasted the hulls on which they floated, and there are few 
instances of second-hand cabins being transferred to new 
boats. 

Since exact plans were rarely, if ever, made, reliable 
documentary evidence is scarce. The earliest known 
measured drawings are those published in 1851 by the 
English engineer, Thomas Tredgold (Figs. 2 and 3).™ 
Tredgold’s plates include the only known plan of an 
ante-bellum boat in his description of the Buckeye State, 
(1850). In exterior appearance, the Buckeye State, which 
was 260 feet long, differed little from the second J. M. 
White of 1844, except for the addition of the texas, or 





Fic. 1. The Second J. M. White, 1844, (Steamboat Photo. Co.) 


cabin for the boat’s officers, under the pilot house. The 
odd name, “texas,” was probably a facetious reference 
to annexation. The texas made its appearance in the mid- 
forties, with the Yorktown, (1844), probably leading the 
way. Her officers were “provided with staterooms in the 
pilot house.”?* The pilot house soon came to be placed 
on top of, instead of in front of, the texas for greater 
visibility. 

The moderate amount of jigsaw trim which shows in 
the elevation of the Buckeye State marks a new trend. 
The earliest known photograph of western river boats, a 
panoramic daguerreotype of the Cincinnati waterfront 
taken in 1848, shows some sixty steamboats, of which 
seventeen can be identified.’* Not one of the boats shows 
any sign of exterior ornamentation, but a heliograph of 
the Jacob Strader, (1853), shows a considerable amount 
of exterior fretwork.’* Her boiler deck rails are ornate, 
and open jigsaw spandrels appear between the posts 
supporting the hurricane deck. The Jacob Strader has 
the longer texas characteristic of the fifties and later 
decades, and her boiler deck is raised higher above the 
main deck than was common, in proportion to length, 
on earlier boats. With the introduction in 1866 of boom 
derricks to swing the gangplanks,** and in the late seven- 
ties of electric headlights, the steamboat of the West 
ended its exterior development until modern times. 
Except for the minor changes just mentioned, the boat of 
the fifties looked like the boat of the nineties in all 
essentials. 

Despite the considerable amount of ornamental trim 
used after 1850 on the finer boats, the ornament was 
rarely allowed to obscure the lines of the boat. White 
paint for wood and black for iron were preferred 
throughout the steamboat era. Occasionally blue was used 
for trim, and finial ornaments were often gilded. Some 
boats had painted scenes or sunburst motifs on the 
paddle boxes, but even for the finest boats, plain white 
paddle boxes were the general rule. 

For the first twenty years of western steamboating, 
there was no fixed location for cabin passengers. The 
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Vesuvius, (1814), had a ladies’ cabin in the hull with 
the machinery. Gentlemen were accommodated in a deck- 
house “elegantly fitted up as a cabin.” The Washington, 
(1816), carried all her passengers within the hull. A 
ladies’ cabin and drawing room were astern, the captain’s 
cabin and barroom were forward, and the intermediate 
gentlemen’s cabin flanked by berths was used as a 
common room. The Caledonia, (1824), had a gentle- 
men’s cabin on the main deck astern with a ladies’ cabin 
beneath.** By the year 1824, the Emerald had an upper 
cabin for ladies on the boiler deck.’’ The gentlemen 
joined the ladies on the boiler deck by the mid-thirties. 
Open berths, often richly curtained, were the early rule, 
and frequently the berths were provided with individual 
windows. A painting of St. Louis with the Yellowstone 
in the foreground, done by George Catlin in 1832, shows 
a double row of individual berth windows clearly.* 
Some staterooms were provided on very early boats. 
The Buffalo, (1814), had four staterooms, and the 
Volcano and the General Pike, both built in 1818, had 
fourteen staterooms each. Ladies’ cabins were first 
equipped with staterooms throughout. Later, gentlemen’s 


cabins abandoned the use of open berths, and by 1841 . 


open berths were said to be a thing of the past.’® Ante- 
bellum staterooms were commonly about six feet square. 
A few large post-bellum boats had staterooms as much 
as twelve feet square. Lavishly appointed bridal cham- 
bers were provided on a few pre-war packets, and some 
boats built for the lower Mississippi had quarters for 
personal servants, although the customary accommoda- 
tion for servants was the cabin floor. Cabin heights in- 
creased from six feet in some of the early boats to four- 
teen feet on large boats of the fifties. The introduction of 
a clerestory skylight after the side windows were blocked 
by staterooms certainly added to the spatial effect. The 
greatly increased length of mid-century boats, not being 
accompanied by increased beam, led to cabins of extreme 
length in proportion to their width. Stability would have 
been threatened by extending the cabin over the guards, 
and the substitution of staterooms for narrow berths 
actually reduced the average cabin width slightly. The 
Jacob Strader, (1853), for instance, had a cabin 306 feet 
long and only 18 feet wide, whereas the Caledoniu, 
(1824), had a cabin 60 by 20 feet.”° 

Tredgold’s plan of the Buckeye State shows a few 
traditional survivals from earlier days (Fig. 3). The 
position of the ladies’ cabin aft remained standard from 
the beginning, on the theory that there was less danger 
away from the boilers. The barroom was forward from 
very early times. It was customarily on the port side, 
corresponding to the clerk’s office in the plan of the 
Buckeye State. The separation of the ladies’ cabin by a 
partition, unnecessary after the full adoption of the 
stateroom, continued into the fifties. The partition was 


often handsome. The Yorktown, (1844), had folding 
doors into the ladies’ cabin which, “with their rich panel 
work can hardly find a rival in the mansions of the 
aristocracy in our Atlantic cities.”*' Eventually the par- 
tition was omitted, but the line of demarcation was indi- 
cated by a carpet ending at the theoretical limit of the 
ladies’ cabin. The finest packet cabins of the seventies, 
however, were carpeted throughout. 

The Buckeye State plan shows the standard service and 
toilet facilities. The kitchen was usually just forward of 
the port paddle box, corresponding to the pantry on the 
starboard side. Washrooms for the two sexes were placed 
just abaft the wheels. A few tin basins on a bench were 
provided until the introduction of individual washstands 
in the staterooms of the fifties. Such inadequate and un- 
sanitary arrangements were the rule on early boats. The 
Buckeye State’s water closets, (on the main deck), repre- 
sented a vast improvement over the more usual open and 
draughty necessaries behind the paddle boxes or over the 
stern. Additional service rooms, such as the barbershop, 
were placed where the guards were widest, forward or 
aft of the paddle boxes, either on the boiler deck or 
immediately beneath it. The provision of bunks on the 
main deck was not universal. Often the deckhands, along 
with the deck passengers, slept where they could on the 
open cargo deck. 

No interior views of ante-bellum western boats are 
known. Descriptions, however, abound. It was in the 
main cabin that the dazzling display which gave rise to 
the term “floating palace” was concentrated. Some 
standard of luxury was set in the earliest boats. A passen- 
ger boat of 1818, the General Pike, was fitted with a 
cabin containing eight marbled columns, (which would 
seem to indicate a classic décor), mirrors, and crimson 
berth curtains.2? The steamboat cabin, furnished with 
rosewood or mahogany, carpeted and mirrored, and hung 
with gilt or crystal chandeliers exercised a profound 
sway over the imaginations of a recently settled people. 
The steamboat was the generally accepted synonym for 
magnificence. A writer referring to P. T. Barnum’s 
Oriental villa, “Iranistan,” at Bridgeport reversed the 
approach of the describer of the Yorktown, (who com- 
pared her cabin to an aristocratic eastern city mansion), 
by saying that Iranistan was “as elegant as a steam- 
boat.”?4 

Much has been made of the influence of the boats in 
popularizing the so-called “steamboat Gothic” style 
ashore. It is certain that the boats did influence land- 
based architecture, (the boats themselves were, in a 
sense, simply mobile floating architecture) ,** but the 
term “Gothic” has been somewhat loosely used in this 
connection. It has been seen that very little, if any, ex- 
terior gingerbread appeared on boats prior to 1850, 
whereas vernacular Gothic buildings in the Ohio and 
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Fic. 4, Cabin of the Thompson Dean, 1871. (Steamboat Photo Co.) 


Fic. 5. Memphis and New Orleans Packet, Thompson Dean. 
(Steamboat Photo Co.) 


Fic. 6. Cabin of the Grand Republic, 1876. (Steamboat Photo Co.) 


Fic. 7. Cabin of the Third J. M. White, 1878, General View. 
This cabin was 260 feet long, 19 feet wide, and 16 feet high. 
(Steamboat Photo Co.) 


Fic. 8. Ladies’ Cabin of the 

Third J. M. White. (Author) 
Fic. 9. Cabin of the 
Third J. M. White, Forward End. 
(Steamboat Photo Co.) 


Fic. 10. Cabin of the Natchez, 1879. (Author) 








Mississippi Valleys can easily be found antedating the 
mid-century mark. It seems fairly certain that the early 
boat cabins were, despite their furnishings, architectur- 
ally rather sober. Even on post-bellum boats, the wood- 
work of the cabins was usually white touched up with 
gilt. This may argue a conservative classical prototype. 
Color was usually confined to the carpets, upholstery 
and the stained glass of the skylights. While it is doubt- 
less true that the incredibly rich cabins of boats in the 
fifties and later had a staggering effect on the inhabitants 
of the region, by no means all of the cabins were done in 
the Gothic style. After the clerestory skylight arrange- 
ment became common, the necessary supporting brackets 
naturally suggested ornamental effects for which the 
current Gothic vernacular was well-suited. Gothic, as a 
style, is not mentioned in the descriptions of steamboat 
cabins before the fifties. It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that the current Gothic style ashore influenced the 
steamboat builders at first, than that the steamboats intro- 
duced “steamboat Gothic” to the West. After 1850, how- 
ever, the process may well have been one of cross- 
fertilization. 


Once the full decorative possibilities of the ceiling and. 


its supports were recognized, these became veritable 
mazes of ornament. The three-hundred foot cabin of the 
Eclipse, (1852), was a blend of the Norman and Gothic 
styles. The ceiling was cut into diamond and triangular 
shapes by crossing Gothic arches from which depended 
gilt acorns entwined with oak leaves. The interstices re- 
maining were frescoed, and each stateroom door bore a 
landscape painting, quality not specified.** 

The Jacob Strader, (1853), evidently did not adulter- 
ate her Gothic with Norman elements. 

Her saloon is perhaps the largest in the world, the 
length, including the ladies’ cabin, being 306 feet, the 
width 18 feet, and of suitable height. The ceiling is 
elaborately finished, and from the Gothic hangings are 
suspended, at regular intervals, beautiful chandeliers, 
which, when lighted up, cause the saloon to resemble 
a fairy palace. The mirrors of the ladies’ cabin . . . 
are full length. A splendid piano, which cost $1,000, 
was furnished by Colburn and Field. The painting was 
done by Mr. D. Williams, and is of a superior style.”* 
That the superior, or fairy palace style, was not neces- 

sarily Gothic is illustrated by the interior of the Thomp- 
son Dean, (1871), (Fig. 4). It is relatively restrained for 
so fine and large a boat. The usual heating equipment of 
even the most luxurious post-bellum packets shows 
clearly in this photograph. The ordinary pot-bellied stove 
provided what heat there was. An attempt to introduce 
gas light was made in the forties, but it met with no 
widespread success.*” Until electricity began to make 
slow headway in the eighties, the gilded chandeliers of 
the finest boats, like the Thompson Dean, were furnished 
with oil lamps. Transoms admitted light from the central 


cabin to the staterooms. The eclectic fairy palace style 
of the Thompson Dean’s cabin has no very clear an- — 
cestry. It is best classified, perhaps, as merely elegant. 

The exterior view of the Thompson Dean is generally 
characteristic of all large boats from the early fifties to 
the turn of the century (Fig. 5). On large boats of the 
fifties, it had become customary to add a very narrow 
gallery around the texas. Such an ornamental promenade, 
repeating the motif of the boiler deck, can be seen grac- 
ing the texas of the elegant Thompson Dean. 

Undoubtedly the finest steamboat cabin ever con- 
structed adorned the Grand Republic, (1876) ** (Fig. 6). 
Unquestionably Gothic fretwork, (supported on half- 
bred columns), arched for a distance of three hundred 
feet down the cabin, forming an impressive vista by any 
standard. In spite of the eclectic mixture of stylistic 
details, the effect is unified and consistent. The graceful 
and subtle sheer seems to invite the passenger to pro- 
menade. The photographer was standing aft, at the ladies’ 
cabin end of the saloon, and the comforts of home 
thoughtfully provided for the ladies, the grand piano, 
the rocking chair, and the Bible appear in the fore- 
ground. Beyond the marble-topped table sacred to the 
ladies’ devotions stretch the tables devoted to the more 
mundane task of eating, and a task it must have been, 
even in an age of gargantuan appetites, for the meals 
served rivalled the carpet in richness and the fretwork 
in abundance. The heat of the myriad lamps in the 
gilded chandeliers was carried off by Gothic ventilators 
en rosace, while suspended glass bells protected the 
ceiling from smoke. The staterooms must have been 
amply lighted, for not only did each elegantly hooded 
doorway have its transom, but the flanking walls had 
transoms too. Additional height was provided by the 
raised center of the ceiling. Note the paintings in the 
blind uppermost stage. The most extraordinary feature 
of this cabin is, of course, its extreme width. The 
promenade in front of the stateroom doors was not, it 
seems, duplicated on any other boat. The Grand Republic 
had what was probably the only aisled nave ever to float 
upon the Mississippi. Surely Titania’s palace, in the 
minds of the passengers, could not have been more 
beautiful. 

The third J. M. White, (1878), has been called the 
finest steamboat ever built in the West. The cabin, al- 
though lacking the spaciousness of the Grand Republic’s 
superb saloon, achieved an even more concentrated effect 
of splendor. The style of the J. M. White’s cabin departs 
from the Gothic and embraces the purely fantastic 
(Fig. 7). The general view is taken from the forward 
end, looking toward the ladies’ cabin. Faintly Oriental 
overtones may be detected in the treatment of the state- 
room doorways, while a Gothic reminiscence lingers 
here and there in the cusps and half-quatrefoils of the 
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convoluted fretwork supporting the ceiling. The huge 
mirror in the ladies’ cabin fuses Gothic and Baroque 
elements (Fig. 8). 

The forward entrance to the cabin was supplied with 
a water cooler, reputed to have been solid sterling, by 
Tiffany (Fig. 9). The silver cups were chained to the 
cooler, a wise precaution. The entrance at the left led 
into the barroom, where those who spurned cold water 
were served. The view of the forward end of the cabin 
also shows the design of the stained glass skylights, 
windows and doors. The skylights which show in most 
photographs of the period were doubtless colored and 
appear white simply because of the long exposures re- 
quired. The bit of parquet floor showing in the general 
view probably marks the path between the pantry and 
the kitchen (Fig. 7). The stove at the far left, some- 
what more ornate than most, heated the forward end of 
the cabin. Another stove is just visible at the ladies’ 
cabin end. 

The cabin of the third J. M. White marked the climax 
of the western steamboat style. The style, in this instance, 
can hardly be called Gothic, or even Oriental, on the 
basis of any recognizable precedent, but “steamboat” it 
unquestionably is. Nothing ashore, save perhaps an 
occasional verandah or parlor screen approached it in 
elaboration, and surely nothing could have equalled it 
in total effect. The true fairy palace, so long sought, had 
at last been found. 

An inevitable reaction against the overpowering gor- 
geousness of the seventies soon set in. The cabin of the 
Natchez, (1879), not to be confused with her predecessor, 
the rival of the Robert E. Lee, was much simpler in style 
(Fig. 10). Except for a bit of Gothic cusping in the 
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arched ceiling and the rings around the colonettes flank- 
ing the stateroom doors, the cabin cou!d hardly be more 
quiet in general effect. The crystal chandeliers provide 
one of the few palatial touches, and the feather dusters 
hanging on the walls added a homelike note. Possibly 
the passengers found the Natchez restful after the over- 
whelming glories of the J. M. White. Certain it is, that 
the boats of the eighties and nineties followed the slightly 
later boat in cabin style.” 

The stylistic oddities of the western river boat cabins 
should not be allowed to obscure the very real achieve- 
ments made. With no precedents to guide them, the 
designers, working empirically, evolved a solution, half 
vessel and half architecture, which admirably met the 
requirements of the time and place. Economically, the 
boats were successful freight and passenger carriers. 
Aesthetically, their unconventional form had its own 
consistent rules. The sweeping lines of the boats, un- 
obscured by ornament too large in scale, were, in the 
main, quite handsome. The exterior gingerbread simply 
contributed a light, gay and lively accent to the whole 
mass. The cabin interiors were, on most boats, relatively 
restrained. When the object was to dazzle the passengers 
with opulent display, the cabins were quite capable of 
succeeding in that aim as well. Recognizing the object, 
one must grant the success. Certainly the boats were 
aesthetically pleasing to the men and women who knew 
them. Those who remember and love the great side-wheel 
packets of the past have likened them to majestic white 
swans gliding gracefully between the river shores. Archi- 
tecturally, they deserve a permanent and respected place 
in the annals of American craft tradition. 
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Those driving South at this time of the year may have 
a chance to stop along the way and see some of the old 
ruins on the coast south of Savannah. Among them are 
the walls of Fort Frederica on St. Simon’s Island near 
Brunswick, now preserved as a National Monument. The 
walls are of tabby construction, about which little has 
been published. 

Albert C. Manucy, National Park Service historian, 
has made a great study of early buildings in the Spanish 
Southeast. He has provided us with an essay on this 
characteristic type of construction, encyclopedia style. 
We think that a whole reference volumé of this sort of 
information would be most handy! 

TAPIA or TABBY. A monolithic masonry usually com- 
posed of lime and sand, with an aggregate of shell, 


gravel, or stone. The ingredients were mixed with water, 


and tamped between form boards. 

In the strict sense, tapia (Spanish) refers to mud or 
adobe wall construction; with lime added to the mix, it 
is called tapia real (royal tabby). Tapieria, a Spanish 
derivative, means “tabby work.” Variant words in St. 
Augustine (Florida) historiography are the Spanish 
phrase tabique de hostidn, or oyster shell tabby (1788) ; 
the English word “terrace” (1765), used in the sense of 
“trass”; and English “tapia” (1833)—all denoting the 
same masonry we know as “tabby.” In the English 
colony at Frederica (Georgia) the term “tabby” was 
used from the beginnings of the colony in 1736 to 
designate this type of construction. 

The origin of tabby construction is said to be very 
ancient, and the Spanish early brought the technique to 
the New World. Ponce de Leon’s domicile (c. 1509) in 
Caparra, Puerto Rico, was a tapia house, and fortifica- 
tion walls of the late 1500’s at San Juan were of tapieria. 
Earliest use within the continental United States seems to 
have been during the 1580’s: in describing the village of 
Santa Elena (near present-day Beaufort, S. C.), a Span- 
ish report mentioned 30 houses “constructed of wood 
and mud, covered with lime inside and out, and with 
their flat roof of [oyster-shell] lime.” Similar construc- 
tion was probably already in use at St. Augustine. 

During the 1700’s and as late as the middle 1800's, 
tabby was common to both Spanish and English in 
coastal Florida and Georgia, where shell for burning 
into lime was easily available along the estuaries—either 
in natural shell beds and Indian midden sites, or as at 
St. Augustine, in the coquina (shellrock) quarries, Al- 
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of protective stucco 


tabby to erosion by 
wind and weather. 





though extant buildings of this period at St. Augustine 
document the use of tabby only for floors, roofs, and 
repair of coquina walls, John Bartram (1765) described 
“most of ye common Spanish houses,” as well as garden 
walls, walks, seats, and yard walls, as being built of 
tabby. 

Thay raised them by setting two boards on edge as 
wide as they ‘intended ye wall then poured in limeshel 
morter mixt with sand in which thay pounded ye 
oister shels as close as possible & when that part was 
set thay raised ye planks & so on till thay had raised 
ye wall as high as wanted. this was strong enough to 
support A terraced [i.e., tabby] chamber floor & 
palmato thatched roof. 

WALLS. Outstanding concentrations of tabby wall 
construction are found on Fort George Island (houses 
and slave “cabins” of the early 19th century Kingsley 
Plantation), and St. Simons Island (ruins of the Fred- 
erica settlement as well as scattered antebellum planta- 
tion houses). At Frederica, the immediate use of tabby 
at the inception of the colony (1736) indicates English 
foreknowledge of the material. Thomas Spalding, a 
contemporary, detailed wall construction thus: 

Tabby . . . is a mixture of lime, sand, and shells, 
or lime, sand and gravel, or lime, sand and stones, in 
equal proportions, with an equal proportion of water 
to mix the mass. This mass, well mixed together, is 
placed between two boards, kept apart by wooden 
plugs, with double heads, of a length proportionate 
to the thickness of the intended wall. These planks or 
boards may run all around your building, rising about 
one foot at a time. When your tabby mass, being 
placed between these planks, and settled down with a 
spade or rammer, has two or three days to harden, the 
planks are taken away by drawing out the plugs. 
You may generally with safety go with this wall two 
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rounds or feet a week in the summer, covering over 
your work in stormy or rainy weather, The task | 
have required in this work is thirty cubic feet per day, 
to mix the material, fill in, and settle down, within 
the plank moulds. 
The shell aggregate in Frederica ruins will screen about 
114 inches. 

Typical 18th century tabby walls at Frederica are 12 
to 24 inches thick, depending upon the height of the 
wall, which run to 25 feet. Antique tabby walls are 
presently admired for their rough, weathered texture. 
Originally, however, these walls were smoothly finished 
with exterior lime stucco, and generally plastered, or 
furred and plastered, on the interior. 

FLOORS. Portions of the tabby floors dating from the 
1740 period at Castillo de San Marcos in St. Augustine 
are still in excellent condition. A typical example is 
about four inches thick. The Bureau of Standards reports 
that microscopic examination reveals the composition 
to be chiefly of shells cemented together with calcium 
carbonate (no doubt formed by carbonation of the lime 
used in preparation of the mix). There was also present 
a small amount of quartz grains, doubtless added as 
sand during preparation of the mortar, but the Bureau 
was unable to determine exact proportions. Compressive 
strength was rated as 420 pounds per square inch. Tensile 
strength in the sample submitted could not be determined. 

The British Surveyor General, William Gerard de 
Brahm, furnished these specifications for tabby floors 
about 1770: 

I advise to burn Shells into Lime and to mix it with 

twice the quantity of unburnt pounded Shells; these 

Materials together to be made up into a Mortar, soon 

petrifying . . . After the ground Floor of the House 

is well rammed with heavy Pestles; the above Mortar 
is to be laid on four or six inches thick, and beat by 
three or more Persons with light Pestles all over, 
gently and quickly until nothing of the Mortar will 
stick to the Pestles, then a brush of lint-seed-Oil must 
be given all over and continue beating until the Oil 
disappears. This brushing with Oil and beating is to 
be repeated until the Floor is hard, smooth and shiny; 
such a Floor will prove near equal to Marble, cold, 
easy to be cleaned with a Wet Mop, and aired to keep 
out Jiggers, beside all manner of Bugs and Vermin. 
Fragmentary examples of the linseed oil finish at the 
Castillo bear out De Brahm’s description of a marble- 
like finish. Continuous beating brought a concentration 
of lime to the surface, and the oil sealer helped to form 
a hard, cream-colored crust. Although not completely 
free of pockets, the finish has remarkable resemblance 
to modern steel-ficated cement. 

Some floors are comparatively soft, evidently due to 
use of a different construction technique. Boards or a 
bed of coquina rubble were laid as a subgrade and the 
floor then brought to finish grade by pouring a weak 


mix of lime, loose coquina shell (not oyster shell), and 
coquina spalls. Tamping produced a level surface and 
hard crust, but inferior strength of the mortar permitted 
breaking of the crust under concentrated weight. Use of 
relatively fine coquina shell as an aggregate is described 
by Williams in 1837, and may represent modification of 
the earlier technique. 

ROOFS. The one remaining example of a tabby roof 
is at Castillo de San Marcos and can hardly be typical 
of domestic roofing. Writing in 1837, Williams remarked 
the general removal of upper floors and roofs of tabby 
due to their great weight. Judging from his and Bartram’s 
descriptions, however, we may deduce that such roofs 
were relatively flat and laid on solid plank sheathing. 

As an instance of military construction, the Castillo 
roof is of interest. It varies in thickness from 10 to 20 
inches, and not only furnished a hard, level “fighting 
deck” for gunners and musketeers, but aided in “bomb- 
proofing” the rooms below. Variation in thickness is due 
to compensation for arch curves; i.e., the mortar may be 
10 inches thick at the soffit of the arch, and upwards of 
20 inches over the spandrel. In the section studied, the 
tabby had been poured in three separate layers. The 
lower one established the subgrade, running two inches 
thick at the soffit and up to 12 inches thick over fill in 
the spandrels. The middle layer averaged three inches, 
and the top layer almost five. Surface appearance, al- 
though the smooth finish was pitted from long usage, was 
typical of good quality floor tabby—a mixture of fine, 
broken oyster shell, some coquina shell, lime and sand. 
Nodules of lime and burnt shell fragments are character- 
istic. As in all tabby, color is creamy white. 
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FISH OIL FOR ROOFS, 1798 
We have complained in these columns about how little 
is known concerning the painting of buildings in early 
America. The use of fish oil paint for shingle roofs was 
a new one to us; and we are happy to publish informa- 
tion sent up from the Williamsburg Restoration. 
” o . 

An Eighteenth Century Painting Specification 
In August, 1798, St. George Tucker made an agreement 
with Jeremiah Satterwhite for the painting of his re- 
furbished wooden house in Williamsburg. The details of 
this contract give a complete picture of the way Judge 
Tucker wished the outside and inside painted, the paints 
to be used, how they were to be mixed and the high 
quality of workmanship he expected. The document was 
discovered in January, 1952, by Mary A. Stephenson of 
the Colonial Williamsburg Department of Research and 
Record in the Tucker-Coleman collection of manuscripts 
loaned to Colonial Williamsburg by Mrs. George P. 
Coleman, who has been so kind as to permit the publica- 
tion of the agreement. The painting specification is 
unique among eighteenth century documents of this 
character and for this reason we are printing it here. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the thirtieth day 

of August 1798, between St George Tucker and 

Jeremiah Satterwhite, both of Williamsburg. 

The said Jeremiah Satterwhite agrees & undertakes 
to paint the Outside of the dwelling house, & part of 
the inside, together With the Kitchen & Dairy, belong- 
ing to the said St George Tucker in the City of 
Williamsburg, as herein after mentioned, & in the most 
compleat, & workmanlike manner; taking Care never 
to paint but in dry Weather, nor at any time when the 
part to be painted is not perfectly dry.—The tops of 
the House, Kitchen & dairy are to be painted with 
Fish-oil mixt in the paint, the oil to be well boiled 
before it is mixed with the Paint. St George Tucker 
hath imported boiled Linseed Oil, but if it should 
not be sufficiently boiled, it is to be boiled to a proper 
Consistency. Every part that is to be painted is to 
have two good Coats well laid on, in the best Manner. 
St George Tucker hath provided about 240-pounds of 
best white Lead; half an hundred weight of Spanish 
brown; and the like Quantity of yellow Ochre, all 
ground in oil, and about sixteen Gallons of boiled 
Linseed Oil; he is further to provide as much fish-oil 
as will be sufficient to paint the roofs, & sheds, as 
hereafter mentioned. He has also provided eleven 
bottles of Spirits of Turpentine, and a sufficient 
Quantity of Tar, and the said Satterwhite agrees to 
keep an exact Account of the Quantity of each of these 
articles that he may expend in painting the House. 
The said Satterwhite is to find his own Brushes and 
a pot to boil the oil, and paint. St George Tucker will 
provide ladders, & furnish every necessary Assistance 
to him. 

The top of the House, the roof of the Shed, and of 


the covered Way are to be painted with Spanish 
brown, somewhat enlivened, if neeessary, with red | 
Lead, or other proper paint. 

The sides of the House, and of the covered way, 
& the Ends of the house are to be painted of a pure 
White. The outer doors a chocolate colour—the brick 
underpinning and the other parts of the house below 
the floor of a dark brick Colour, nearly approaching 
to a Chocolate colour. The Chair boards, picture slips, 
Windows, & other parts of the front & back passage 
(except the doors & door Cases, which are to be of 
Chocolate Colour) are to be of a pale Stone colour, 
or straw Colour. The two small side passages of a 
Mahogany, Colour, except the part leading to the 
dining room, which is to be of a stone colour.—The 
platform for the Steps, in front of the house, when 
finished, is also to be painted of a light stone colour. 

The top of the Kitchen, and of the shed leading 
from the Cellar to the Kitchen yard, are to be painted 
with Spanish brown, mixed with Tar, & fish oil, & 
well boiled together. The sides of the Kitchen of 
yellow Ochre, with a very small mixture of White 
Lead: the window frames & Sashes of straw-colour, 
or white: the sliders to the windows in Imitation of 
the Sashes. 

The dairy is to be painted as the Kitchen; the open 
work under the Eaves white. 

When the work is compleated St George Tucker 
agrees to pay fifty dollars for the same; but in Case 
he should concieve the work not to be well done, or 
in Case of disagreement on any other subject, he is to 
chuse one person & the said Satterwhite another, who, 
or in Case of disagreement [torn] them, any third 
person by them to be chosen shall determine whether 
any, or what abatement ought to be made, by reason 
of the work not being compleatly finished, in a 
masterly workmanlike manner, pursuant to the true 
Intent & meaning of this Agreement. 

In witness whereof the parties aforesaid have sub- 
scribed their names to this present instrument of 
writing the day & year above- 

Witness Jeremiah Sattywhite 
E. H. Dunbar St G Tucker 

NB. The boiled Linseed Oil is not to be used for 
the Kitchen, the Dairy, or the top of the House. 

[on back] Agreement with Jeremiah Sattywhite August 30. 
1798 with his reciepts enclosed Decr 3d 1798 
[This document, except for the signature of Satterwhite or 


Sattywhite, appears to be in the handwriting of St George 
Tucker] 


The fact that shingle roofs were sometimes painted is 
generally overlooked. The roof of Mount Vernon is, and 
was, painted red. Contemporary documents show that the 
roof of Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia was to be painted 
with Spanish brown and oil in 1787. The roof of 
Congress Hall (built 1787-89) was painted, as was the 
shingle roof of nearby Library Hall (built 1789-90). 
In the latter case fish oil and Spanish brown were pur- 
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chased from the paint firm of Samuel Wetherill & Son. 
We would hate to have lived down-wind from those 
buildings! 


FIG BLUE 

In historians’ lists of early pigments used for painting 
we have sometimes seen included “fig blue.” This item 
is frequently mentioned in newspaper advertisements of 
the eighteenth century, and has been considered as an 
unidentified pigment to be mixed with oil and applied 
to woodwork. However, in reading the eighteenth century 
correspondence of Charles Carroll published by the 
Maryland Historical Society we find that fig blue was 
ordered regularly from England in small quantities and 
it was evidently some routine domesiic consumable. 

In a list of articles which were, or could be, manu- 
factured at Baltimore in 1789 we find grouped together 
“starch, hair powder and fig blue.” (Am. State Papers. 
Finance I, Washington, 1832, 6.) 


SAH NEWS 


Alan Burnham, architect of Greenwich, Connecticut and 
Secretary of our New York chapter, thought we should 
not discuss the history of Texas architecture without 
mentioning the Col. House house by Frank Freeman. 
His remarks on it follow. 

A HOUSE IN TEXAS 

Passing 1704 West Avenue, Austin, Texas,’ one might 
stop to have a second look, not only because it was the 
home of Colonel E. M. House,? whose “Intimate Papers 
...” and service under President Wilson are so well 
remembered, but also because, although it is an old 
house, there is something about the racy sweep of its 
lines which has style and compels attention. It is one of 
those bold designs which expressed the lines of the 
Romanesque Revival via the medium of shingles and 
rubble; a theoretical inconsistency which in this case 
proved highly successful. One wonders who the architect 
might have been and to solve this riddle one must travel 
northward. 

Many residential communities can boast of fine speci- 
mens of architecture and one such community is Brook- 
lyn, New York. It is rendered doubly fascinating because 
so many houses of so mzauy different periods of our 
architectural heritage stand preserved and intact even 
today. In certain cases they are in practically as good 
condition as the day they were built. 

Frank Freeman was one of the best architects of the 


The American and Commercial Daily Advertiser of 
Baltimore ran the following advertisement in the March 
22, 1823 issue: . 

BALTIMORE STARCH, FIG BLUE, &c 
FACTORY, 
HEAD OF THE BASIN, ADJOINING 
Watchman and Bratt’s newly erected Steam 
Engine Factory 

they have on hand and offer for sale . . . STARCH 

AND FIG BLUE, of a superior quality; also AL- 

COHOL AND VERDIGRIS ground in oil, pure and 

fine . . . The subscribers caution the public against 

being imposed on by persons selling Fig Blue, and 
representing it as our manufacture, (although the 
quality would detect it) still we feel bound to put the 
public on their guard. The genuine Blue is marked 
with the subscribers names on the box. 
JAMES COTTRELL & CO. 
We grow more and more certain that fig blue was never 
used for house painting. Was it by any chance used for 
blueing clothes? 





eighties whose work enhanced the Brooklyn scene. Al- 
though he is remembered by few today, his work was 
bold, vigorous and inventive in its use and combination 
of forms. He employed the Romanesque style primarily 
as a starting point with a certain freedom of interpreta- 
tion. His understanding use of color and materials, com- 
bined with a rare sense of proportion, enabled him to 
win the plaudits of that greatest of architectural critics, 
Montgomery Schuyler, who referred to two houses which 
Freeman had designed for Riverside Drive as being 
“. . . not only by far the most artistic examples of the 
Richardsonian Romanesque in our domestic architecture 
but . . . among the most artistic of our dwellings in 
any style.”* As in the work of his contemporary, Wilson 
Eyre, of Philadelphia, there was always that highly 
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original touch in Freeman’s work which made it possible 
for one to identify it, having once seen an example. 

Frank Freeman was born in Hamilton, Ontario in 
1861, son of a Queen’s Councillor. His mother was a 
Hamilton, belonging to that family from which the 
town derived its name. His brother, Manfred Freeman, 
was an inventor. He came to New York in 1884, soon 
moving to Brooklyn to live; however, he practised most 
of his life at 132 Nassau Street, New York. From this 
office he did work all over Brooklyn and New York, 
including such interesting commissions in Brooklyn as 
the Brooklyn Savings Bank, the Jay Street Fire House, 
the Jefferson Building, Hotel Margaret and a series of 
handsome residences, each one bearing the unmistakable 
hallmark of Frank Freeman. His work was to be found 
as far afield as Texas and California. 

The house which he designed in Texas in about 1890,* 
supposedly had its origin in an article which appeared 
in a certain magazine illustrating Freeman’s work. It 
was so much admired by Colonel House that he forth- 
with wrote to Mr. Freeman asking him if he would design 
a house for him at Austin. 


In a letter to Freeman, dated January 10, 1901,°. 


Colonel House paid the supreme compliment when he 
said: “I will never forget my delight when I first saw 
the Brooklyn Savings Bank Building. It was so different 
from anything that I had ever seen and was so chaste 
and beautiful that the memory has been with me ever 
since.” He continued in a lighter vein: “I send you a 
clipping about myself to show that while you are making 
the world beautiful in New York, I am, in a modest way, 
trying to make governors in Texas.” 


1. Historic and Picturesque Austin, Samuel E. Gideon, 1936. 

2. Austin, Texas—City of the Violet Crown, Press of E, L. 
Steck. 

3. Romanesque Revival in New York, Montgomery Schuyler, 
Architectural Record, Vol. I, No. I, July-September, 1891, p. 36. 

4. American Architect & Building News, May 2, 1891, Plate 
No. 801. 

5. Original letter in the possession of Miss Katharine C. 
Freeman. (Daughter). 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 

In a recent letter to Hugh Morrison, M. W. Barley of 
the University of Nottingham tells of his new survey of 
minor domestic building in Lincolnshire and Notting- 
hamshire. His work promises interesting source-material 
toward the further study of English-American archi- 
tectural relationships in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

“In addition to a study of existing buildings, I have 
tried to use documentary material to elucidate the changes 
of the 17th and early 18th centuries. I have sampled a 
fairly large number of probate inventories, both for 
Lincolnshire at large, and also for selected villages in 
the Trent valley, in order to try to get a statistical 


answer to the question of the size of house of various 
classes in the rural community, the use of rooms, and 
the chronology of the growth of the house. I have also 
found that the terriers of the glebe lands belonging to 
the village church are extremely valuable in Lincoln- 
shire because they specify the materials of which the 
parsonage house was built . . . 

“TI was interested in the 17th century New England 
house with central chimney stack. It is a 17th century 
feature in eastern England, and the gable end chimney 
comes in about 1700; the chimney was pushed to the 
gable end to make room in the centre of the house for a 
proper framed staircase. There are a few instances of 
the staircase contained in its own gable; the earliest are 
probably Elizabethan and the latest I know of is 1706. 

“T think the gable end chimney in an external buttress 
which you illustrate from the southern states is probably 
an illustration of the fact that the colonists there came 
mainly from other parts of England than the southeastern 
counties. I have seen such chimneys recently on 17th 
century houses in Shropshire. 

“Your scheme of the development of the plan starts 
with the house of one room, or one bay ...I had 
decided from the evidence of inventories that the one 
roomed house must have been common up to 1600, 
though one can find no examples of it now. 

“I was surprised by the plans of two roomed houses 
with the stairs facing the entrance door. I would have 
expected the stairs to be on the other side of ihe fire- 
place, away from the door. I should like to know whether 
it occurs in East Anglia. 

“. . . you speak of wainscotting in the hall. In the 
hundreds of descriptions of parsonage houses which I 
have read, the only room so treated is usually the par- 
lour, which is also the only room likely in Lincolnshire 
to have a boarded floor. Timber was very scarce there 
in the 17th century; walls were usually of mud and stud, 
using very little timber, and floors of earth or plaster. 
The only point you make with which I would venture to 
disagree is that the parlour was in the 17th century the 
best room. I think it likely that you have antedated that 
development, which did not occur in England until the 
18th century, in the main. Inventories show that the 
parlour was still the bedroom. Many yeomen’s houses 
had two or three parlours. 


“Similarly I think you have antedated the use of the 
chambers for sleeping purposes. Rarely do inventories 
show any beds in the chambers; they were still used for 
storage. Some terriers describe in detail the first and 
primitive type of chamber floor—simply loose boards 
laid on joists—and they are sometimes listed in in- 
ventories, along with doors and window glass—i.e., the 
things which like the furniture were not part of the 
structure.” 
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